



















A Complete Guide to Right Living 


A Great Collection of Health Literature now 



FIVE BEAUTIFUL VOLUMES 


published in Library Form ; Entirely New 
-THE - 

LIBRARY OF HEALTH 

contains in five volumes the best works of J. H. Kellogg, 
M. D.. and Mrs, E, E. Kellogg, A. M. In these five 
books are told in a practical way what ought to be 
known in every home in the land. 

This is the only work which covers the whole field 
and is at the same time of distinguished authorship. 

It contains information of a kind found in no other 
collection of books. It is so comprehensive in character 
that to every member of the family it conveys a special 
message of health and right living. It is a vivid, practical, 
definite reference book, guide and encyclopaedia of scien¬ 
tific home-making. 

For in this collection are the teachings, the experiences, 
the wise counsel of a physician, for years the superior 
tendent of the greatest Sanitarium in the world. And 
supplemented are the suggestions and best work of a 
recognized leader and teacher of domestic science. 

Colored Charts. Full-Page Illustrations 


=_ THE BOOKS ===== 

Boyhood and Youth Girlhood and Womanhood 

Manhood Wifehood and Motherhood 

Science in the Kitchen 


PROPOSITION NO. 1. Our Easy Plan 


..FREE.. 


Pin a $2 bill to the coupon to the left -not 
as a payment, but merely as a deposit; FOR FIVE DAYS 
that is all we ask. There may be one idea 
in the whole five books that will be worth 

to you all we ask. And it costs you We want you to read 
X^ nothing—not even a promise to buy — these books before you 

\ to f,nd out - H y° u declde 11,31 y° u decide. Whether you 
$2 v want the books, remit $2 more 

T \ . , . . . . take advantage ot our 

Down X in thirty days and $2 a month 

'hereafter until the lull «- ca5 b d »count or buy 

which please ten mount is paid, $ 10. Other- the books on the in- 

me prepaid, on five X , 

daysVjaminflhon, one X wise, return the set in stalhnent plan, you 

H™V h 'l| L tedVrv f,veda y‘ andwe wil ! can read and 
want the books. I will re-X refund the initial 

mil 52 a month, bcuinnina X c a- t study these books 

30 d«v* after I make the firstX payment of $2. 

payment and $2 a month there- X^ in your home for 

after, until the full amount isX^ 

paid. Otherwise 1 will return theX five days before 

book at your expense and you re-X 

fund the $2 paid X you risk a penny 

X^ on them. We do 

not know how to 
\ make an offer more 

- -__ fair—more generous. 

LIBRARY OF HEALTH PUBLISHING 


PROPOSITION NO. 2. Our Savin* Plan 
Simply deposit $9.00 and we will ship the 
books for five days* examination. This amount 
is not a payment, mind you; it is simply a de¬ 
posit, and it is yours subject to your order, not 
ours—until you have examined the books and 
have decided you cannot afford to be with¬ 
out them. You save 10 per cent, as 
special cash discount. We save the 
cost and trouble of opening an ac- ^ 
count and give you the benefit J p X 
of it. If you do not want 
lhe books remember r—y, ^ $q (K) 

money back if you want jr for which please 
f send me on approval 
*L f one set of ihc Library 

of Henllh, to l«* returned 
r ii not satisfactory. 



CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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ASK FOR HORLICK’S; Other, are 
• • ^ imitation*. I 


Horlick's Malted Milk Co. 


Racine, Wi*., U.S.A. 


5th 


And then the justice full 
of wise saws 


SHAKESPEARE'S SEVEN AGES 

Horlick’s Malted Milk is used in thousands 
of homes as an invigorating and healthful table 
drink. More wholesome than tea, coffee or 
cocoa. An ideal nutrient for the infant, the 
growing child and the ilged. A refreshing and 
nutritious luncheon for every member of the 
family. Prepared by simply stirring in water. 

Pure, rich milk, from our sanitary dairies, 
with the extract of choice mailed cereals, elabo¬ 
rated to powder form. I n _□ 

Also in Lunch Tablel form, chocolate flavor. 
A healthTul confection for children, and a 
palatable quick lunch foi professional and 
business men. Horlick's Malted Milk is used 
extensively at the Battle Creek Sanitarium. At 
all druggists. 

Sample, vest pocket lunch case, also booklet, giving 
valuable recipes, seat free if mentioned. 


London, England Montreal, Canada 



The Pasteur Army, Camp or 
Field Water Filter 


For Camping Parties, Base Ball 
Clubs, Racing Men, Engineering 
Parties, and Most Convenient 
for Camp and Field 

This Filter was invented for use in the United 
States Army and lias been put to a practical test 
and lias proved its worth. It is admirably adapted 
for the use of Civic Societies or a party of campers. 
Contractors in the field will find by equipping 
their camp with our Field Filter they will not only 
improve the health of their men, but obtain more 
efficient service from them. 


The Pasteur-Chamberland Filter Company 

Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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THE CHAFING-DISH PARTY 

T HE real pleasure of society life lies not so much in the big dress-parade 
functions as in the delightful little informal affairs that have the piquancy 
of bohemianism or the warm atmosphere of intimate friendship. IIow to conduct 
them and to participate in them are things worth knowing. Just get 

MARION HARLAND'S “EVERYDAY ETIQUETTE" 

44 The By-Laws of Good Society " 

It covers every social relation and function. What to do, 
how to do it and what NO r l to do are told clearly , 
not from hearsay or yuesswork, but by one who knows. 

12 mo. Cloth Binding, Gilt Titles. 8<W Pages 

At your Bookseller’s $ 1.00, or from the Publishers 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, WHITTIER PLACE, INDIANAPOLIS 

A Descriptive Circular and a beautiful Christy Picture for Framing May be had free on Request 


in replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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_ _ _ _ 

Cab 

SPECIAL! 

SO DAYS ONLY 

GOOD HEALTH for one year, - ,-v ~ 

regular price .$ A .UU 

“Studies in Home and Child Life" <•,- 

By Mrs. S. M. 1. Henry . Jp 1 .UU 

$2.00 

BOTH FOR $1.00 

This Offer Expires August 1, 1906. USE THIS COUPON 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 

Battle Creek, Micli. 

Gentlemen:—For the enclosed one dollar ($1.00) please send me Good 
Health for one year and one copy of ‘‘Studies in Home and Child Life.” 

Name... 

Street and Number. 

Postoffice.. 

State.. 



la replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Allied Sanitariums of Southern 
-California- 


Institutions using the wme methods for the restoration un«l preser¬ 
vation of health that have proved so successful in the older institu¬ 
tions at Battle Creek, Mich., St. Helena, Cal., and Boulder, Colo. 

Circulars furnished on application. You cun see Southern California 
while stopping at these Sanitariums. 

When you visit the beautiful orange groves of Redlands and River¬ 
side, stop at Lomu Linda, or the "Hill Beautiful.” 

Loma Linda Sanilarium is sixty-two miles east of Los Angeles on the 
main line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, located upon a hill 125 feet 
high. It stands in a valley amid orange groves, fruits, and flowers, for 
which this section is famous. Surrounding this valley on every side are 
emerald hills and snow-capped mountains. Loma Linda has been 
justly called a veritable “Carden of Eden.” Address. 

LOMA LINDA SANITARIUM 

LOMA LINDA. CALIFORNIA 



LOMA LINDA SANITARIUM 



PARADISE 

VALLEY 

SANITARIUM 

Do you dread the hot 
days and sultry nights 
of July and August Don't take 
the risk of another hot summer, 
when you can enjoy the beau¬ 
tiful cool climate of 
San Diego where hot day* 
are entirely unknown. 

Paradise Valley Sanitari¬ 
um is new and thoroughly up-to- 
date. the only one of the great 
Battle Creek institution* by the 
sea. 

Send for our new summer 
catalog. 

P. V. SANITARIUM 

NATIONAL CITY. 

CALIFORNIA 


- WHEN YOU VISIT- 

LOS ANGELES AND ITS SEA¬ 
SIDE RESORTS, MAKE YOUR 
HOME AT GLENDALE SANI¬ 
TARIUM. 

Glendale sanitarium is a three-story 
building of 75 rooms, steam heated and 
lighted with electricity. It is located at 
Glendale, one of the suburban villages of 
Los Angeles, eight miles from the heart of 
the city. The Pacific Electric Cars pass 
the Sanitarium every thirty minutes. 
The elevation is 600 feet above the sea. 
The climate is delightful both in summer 
and winter. Address, 

GLENDALE 

SANITARIUM 



GLENDALE 

SANITARIUM 


GLENDLAE - CALIFORNIA 


> 

1 
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The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
and Hospital Training-School 

For CHRISTIAN NURSES 
Great Opportunity 

For all Christian young men and women who are in sympathy with the prin¬ 
ciples taught at the Battle Creek Sanitarium, and who desire to prepare them¬ 
selves to work for the betterment of the race in the capacity of Christian nurses. 

A three-years’ course is provided, and the instruction given comprises a 
larger number of subjects and more thorough training than is offered by any 
other school in the world. In addition to the subjects taught in the ordinary 
hospital training schools, students are thoroughly instructed in manual Swedish 
movements (several hundred different manipulations and movements) and photo¬ 
therapy (the electric-light bath, the photophore, the arc-light, the actinic ray). 

There is also a very thorough course in surgical nursing. Ladies receive 
thorough theoretical and practical instruction in obstetrical and gynecological 
nursing. 

The course also includes instruction in bacteriology and chemistry, compris¬ 
ing laboratory work, lectures, and recitations. 

Nurses receive on an average two hours of regular class work daily, besides 
the regular training at the bedside and in practical work in the various treat¬ 
ment departments. 

The course in gymnastics embraces not only ordinary calisthenics, but also 
the Swedish system of gymnastics, medical gymnastics, manual Swedish move¬ 
ments, swimming, and anthropometry. 

The school of cookery affords great advantages in scientific cookery, and 
also instruction in dietetics for both the sick and the well, the arranging of 
bills of fare, the construction of dietaries, and all that pertains to a scientific knowl¬ 
edge of the composition and uses of foods. 

The course for men covers two years of instruction and training. 

Graduates receive diplomas which entitle them to registration as trained 
nurses. Students are not paid a salary during the course of study, but are fur¬ 
nished books, uniforms, board and lodging. Students are required to work eight 
hours a day, and are expected to conform to the principles and customs of the 
institution at all times. Students may work extra hours for pay. The money 
thus earned may be ample for all ordinary requirements during the course. 

The spring class will be organized during the months of April and May. 

Students who prove themselves competent may, on graduation, enter into 
the employ of the institution at good wages. For particulars address the 

BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM TRAINING-SCHOOL, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Uj replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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The author** labors are 
deserving of the highest 
praise. I most heartily rec¬ 
ommend the work for study 
and convenient reference. 

Benjamin Harrison 


I am familiar with the 
merits of Ridpath's History 
of the World, and commend 
it to the scholar, as well as to 
the plain people generally. 

Wm. McKinley 


Places in our hands the remainder of their greatest publication 

Ridpath’s History of the World 

9 Massive Royal Octavo Volumes, 4,000 double-column pages, 2,000 superb illustrations. 

Brand New, latest edition, down to date, beautifully bound in half Morocco 

At LESS than even DAMAGED SETS were ever sold 

We will name our price only in direct letters to those sending us the Coupon below. Tear off the Coupon, 
write name and address plainly, and mail to us now before you forget it. 

Dr. Ridpalh is dead, his work is done, but his family derive an income from his History, and to print our price 
broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets, would cause great injury to future sales. 

Weigh* 

" i lb*. 


55 


HISTORY 

or rut 

WORLD 


RlflPATtf 
VOL • 


tOtKt 

CHklnAO 

ASStRl* 

KAbVUONI/ 1 

SiSMA 


HISTORY HISTORY «£tory historv history hist : 

wor M ld world world world world world world world 

4 - 4 “ 4 " 

»rr «r v? ” r:;: 
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13 IDPATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long 
* ^ beforethe Pyramids of Egypt were built; down through 
the romantic, troubled times of Chaldea’s grandeur and 
Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; 
of Greek and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan culture 
and refinement; of French elegance and British power, to 
the rise of the Western World. 

He throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes 
of history. Alexander is there — patriot, warrier, states¬ 
man, diplomat — crowning the glory of Grecian history, 
Xerxes from his mountain platform sees Themistocles, 
with three hundred and fifty Greek ships, smash his Per¬ 
sian fleet of over a thousand sail and help to mould the 
language in which this paragraph is written. Rome perches 
Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets up a 
poor madman’s name to stand for countless 
(I* *1 centuries as the synonym of savage cruelty. 

«P JL Napoleon fights Waterloo again under your 

Brings the very eyes, and reels before the iron fact that 

Complete at last the end of his gilded dream has come. 

Set Bismarck is there - gruff, overbearing, a giant 

Balance pugilist in the diplomatic ring- laughing with 

Small sums grim disdain at France, which says: " You shall 

Monthly not ” Washington is there “foursquare to all 


the winds,” grave, thoughtful, proof against the wiles of 
British strategy and the poisoned darts of false friends; 
dear-seeing over the heads of his fellow-countrymen, and 
on into another century, the most colossal world- 
of his time. 

He covers every race, every nation, 
every time, and holds you spellbound by 
his wonderful eloquence. Nothing more 
interesting, absorbing and inspiring was 
ever written by man. 

Ridpath should be in your 
home. It is a work that you will 
value as long as you live and 

read over and over again. 204 Dearborn St. 

Chicago 
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ASSOCIATION 


Please mail without cost to 
me, Ridpath Sample Page* 
and full particulars, as offered 
in Good Health. 


own 


Name 


•Send 


Conpon 


NOW 


AdraeM 


200,000 


Americans 
and love 
Ridpath 
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COLORADO 

A trip through the West is of itself a delight, but if it 
include a visit to Colorado—that land of cloudless sky, of rare 
climate and scenery—it is a journey never to be forgotten. 
In natural beauty, this region of picturesque mountains and 
canyons offers even more varied pleasures than Switzerland; 
as a health resort it is unsurpassed. 

When planning your trip west, remember that to get the 
best in travel you should see that your ticket is for 

The Colorado Special 

Of the 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 

Leaves Union Passenger Station, Chicago, at 6.05 P. M. daily. Arrives 
Denver 9.30 P. M. the next day. Another good train leaves Chicago 10.25 
P, M., arriving in Denver 7.50 A. M. the second day. 

Thirty dollars boys a ticket via the St. Paul Road any day this summer, 
after June 1st, from Chicago to Denver,Colorado Springs,or Pueblo and return. 
Folders and booklets descriptive of Colorado mailed free to anyone 

interested. Inw[ . c 

F. A. MILLER. R c JONES. 

General Passenger Agent. Michigan Passenger Agent, 

Chicago. 32 Campus Martius, Detroit. 


In replying to advertisements please mentlen GOOD HEALTH. 
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SANITARIUMS 

The following institutions are conducted in hirmony with the same methods and principlei 

as the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 


CALIFORNIA (St. Helena) SANITARIUM, Dr. H. F. Rand, 
Medical Superintendent, Sanitarium, Napa Co., Cal. 
NEBRASKA SANITARIUM, College View, Lincoln, Nebr. 

W. A. George, M. D., Superintendent. 

PORTLAND SANITARIUM, West Ave., Mt. Tabor, Ore. 

W. R. Simmons, M. D., Superintendent. 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, Melrose, Mass. 

C. C. Nicola, M. D., Superintendent. 

CHICAGO SANITARIUM, 28 33d Place, Chicago, Ill. 

Frank J. Otis, M. D., Superintendent. 

IOWA SANITARIUM, 603 E. 12th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

J. E. Colloran, M. D., Superintendent. . 

TRI-CITY SANITARIUM, 1213 15th St., Moline, Ill. 

S. P. S. Edwards, M. D., Superintendent. 

PARADISE VALLEY SANITARIUM. City Office and Treat¬ 
ment Rooms, 1117 Fourth St., San Diego, Cal. 

Sanitarium, Box 308, National City, Cal. 

LOMA LINDA SANITARIUM, Loma Linda, Cal. 

J. A. Burden, Manager. 

TREATMENT ROOMS, 257 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

J. R. Leads worth, M. D., Superintendent. 

GARDEN CITY SANITARIUM, San Jose, Cal. 

Lewis J. Belknap, M. D., Superintendent. 

MADISON SANITARIUM. Madison, Win. 

C. P. Farnsworth, M. D., Superintendent. 

TREATMENT ROOMS. 201 Granby Block, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

R. L. Muntz, M. D. t Superintendent. 

BUFFALO SANITARIUM. 922 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y., 

A, R. Satterlee, M. D,, Superintendent. 

NASHVILLE SANITARIUM, Cor. Church and Vine Sts. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

O, M. Hayward, M. D., Superintendent. 

PROSPECT SANITARIUM, 1157-1161 Prospect St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

F. A. Stahl, Superintendent. 

TACOMA SANITARIUM, 426 S. C St., Tacoma, Wash. 

T. J. Allen, M. D., Superintendent. 

COLORADO SPRINGS SANITARIUM, 12(5 N. Cascade Ave., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

T. J. Evans, M. D., Superintendent. 

KANSAS SANITARIUM, 3200 W. Douglass Ave., Wichita, 
Kalis. 

ADIRONDACK SANITARIUM, (Formerly Upper Hudson 
Sanitarium), Lake George. N. Y. 

E. F. Otis, M. D., Superintendent. 

HINSDALE SANITARIUM. Hinsdale, Ill. 

David Paulson, M. D., Superintendent. 

MIDDLETOWN SANITARIUM, 46 to 48 E. Main St„ Mid 
dletown, N. Y. 

B. B. Kline, M. D., Superintendent. 


TREATMENT ROOMS, 565 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
Chas. S. Quail, Manager. 

ROCHESTER TREATMENT PARLORS, 156 Monroe Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

SEATTLE SANITARIUM, 1313 3d Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Alfred Shryock, M. D.. Superintendent. 

PEORIA SANITARIUM, 203 3d Ave., Peoria, Ill. 

J. E., Heald, M. D., Superintendent. 

GLENDALE SANITARIUM. Glendale, Cal, 

W. Ray Simpson, Manager. 

PENNSYLVANIA SANITARIUM, 19*29 Girard Ave,, Phila¬ 
delphia, Ph 

II. B. Knapp, SL. D., Superintendent. 

NORTHWESTERN SANITARIUM, Port Townsend, Wash¬ 
ington. 

W. R. Simmons, M. D., Superintendent. 

TREATMENT ROOMS, 58 Madison Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Dr. Jean A. Vernier, Manager. 


FOREIGN 

SURREY HILLS HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE, Catherliam, 
Surrey, England. 

A. B. Olsen, B. S., M. D., M. R. C. S., Superintendent. 
LEICESTER SANITARIUM, 80 Regent St., Leicester, Eng¬ 
land. 

F. C. Richards, M. D., M. R. C. S., Superintendent. 
CALCUTTA SANITARIUM, 50 Park St., Calcutta, India. 

R. S. lngersoll, M. D., Superintendent. 

PLUMSTEAD SANITARIUM, Cape Town, South Africa. 

Geo. Thomason, M. D., L. R., C. 8., Superintendent. 
CHRISTCHURCH SANITARIUM, Papanui, Christchurch, 
New Zealand. 

KOBE SANITARIUM, 42 Yamamoto-dori, Nichome, Kobe 
Japan. 

B. A. Lockwood, M. D., Superintendent. 

GUADALAJARA SANITARIUM, Apartudo 138, Guadalajara, 

State of Jalisco, Mexico. 

SAN1TOIUUM DU LEMAN Gland (Vaud) Suisse. 

P. A. De Forest. M. D., Superintendent. 

SKODSBORG SANITARIUM, Skodsborg, Denmark. 

J. Carl Ottosen, A. M., M. D., Superintendent. 

SYDNEY SANITARIUM, Wahroonga, N. S. W., Australia. 

D. II. Kress. M. I)., Superintendent. 

FRIEDENSAU SANITARIUM, Post Grabow, Bez. Magde¬ 
burg. Germany. 

A. J. Hoenes, M. I).. Superintendent. 

KIMBERLEY BATHS, 32 Old Main St., Kimberley, South 
Africa. 

J. V. Wilson, Mgr. 


Health Food Restaurants 

Eating-houses where food prepared in accordance with the principles of rational dietetics 
and scientific cookery may be obtained ire now open in the following places: — 


RESTAURANTS 

HYGIENIC COMPANY, 1209 G. St., N. VV., Washington, D. C, 
HYGEIA DINING ROOMS, 5759 Drexel Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
PURE FOOD CAFE, 403 E. 11th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
GOOD HEALTH CAFE, 143 N. 12th St., Lincoln, Nebr. 
f-“VEGETARIAN CAFE, 19 East Bijou St., Colorado Springs, 
1 Colo. 

VEGETARIAN CAFE, 814 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
VEGETARIAN CAFE, 254 South Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
PORTLAND SANITARIUM ROOMS, Mt. Tabor, Oregon. 
RESTAURANT, 2129 Farnum St., Omaha, Neor. 
VEGETARIAN CAFE, 214 Uniou St., Seattle, Wash. 
VEGETARIAN CAFE, S. 170 Howard St., Spokane, Wash. 
CROFTON’8 PURE FOOD AND VEGETARIAN RESTAU¬ 
RANT, 193 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

THE LAUREL, 11 W. 18th St., New York City. 


HYGEIA CAFE, 203 3d Ave., Peoria, Ill. 

VEGETARIAN CAFE, 105 6th 8t., Portland, Oregon. 
VEGETARIAN CAFE, 45 Hunter St., Sydney, N. S. W. 

STORES 

PURE FOOD STORE, 2129 Farnum St., Omaha, Nebr. 
BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM HEALTH FOOD DEPOT, 
Chas. S. Quail, 565 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 

HEALTH FOOD STOKE, J. H. Whitmore, 118 Miami Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

BOSTON HEALTH FOOD STORE, W. F. Childs, Room 
316, 100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

N. E. SANITARIUM FOOD CO., 23 Wyoming Ave., D. M. 
Hull, Mgr., Melrose, Mass. 

HEALTH FOOD STORE. 156 Monroe Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
NEBRASKA SANITARIUM FOOD CO., College View, Nebr. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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A NEW FIELD 

OF USEFULNESS is now open to those who are interested in health principles and right living. 

The world is breaking away from the bondage of conventionality. A new regime is coming into vogue. The 
interest in hygiene is growing everywhere. The housewife is recognized as the guardian of the health of the home, the 
controller of the conditions whereby the physical welfare of the inmates of the home may be promoted. 

This growing interest in household hygiene lias developed a new science which might be called hygienic 
economics, and the demand for women trained in the theory and practise of this new science is already so great and 
constantly increasing that the necessity for special opportunities for giving the necessary training has long been apparent. 
The effort to satisfy this need has led to the organization of the 

Battle Creek Sanitarium School of Health and Household Economics 

This training school differs from all other schools of domestic science in the fact that the entire course, both 
theoretical and practical, has been developed in harmony with the one dominant idea of health. This, for example, is 
the only school where students can obtain a thorough knowledge of scientific dietetics and a practical knowledge of 
up-to-date hygienic cookery. Any intelligent, capable woman who has finished a course in this school can be assured 
that her services will be in demand. 

The Battle Creek Sanitarium management is constantly receiving calls for those who can teach the principles and 
methods employed by this institution. In view of this fact, the management are offering three courses of study, as follows: 

Course for Matrons and Housekeepers S'JrH 

ially designed 

for those who wish to fill positions as matrons or housekeepers of institutions. The course is thoroughly practical and 
up-to-date. Students are required to obtain actual experience in the subjects taught. 

The subjects taught are as follows: Household Chemistry, Household Bacteriology, Physiology, 
Sanitation, Home Nursing, Cookery. Serving, Household Economics, Household Sewing, Keeping 
of Accounts, Sanitary Laundry, Bible Study and Physical Culture. 

Students desiring to meet a part or the whole of their expenses can easily do so. The Sanitarium will give 
employment, at a reasonable rate, so that student:- working six of seven hours per day are able to meet the entire expense 
of the course, as well as board and room. The first term will begin Sept. 20. 1906. Tuition, $50.00. 


Course for School of Health Teachers and Lecturers 


This is a two-ycars* course, and is intended for those who wish to fit themselves for public work as lecturers, 
demonstrators, and teachers. This is a very thorough course, a number of the studies being taken at the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Missionary College. 

The School of Health and School of Cookery, which are always in session in connection with the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, afford excellent opportunities for practical experience in public w'ork under the direction of the teachers. 

The subjects included in this course are as follows: Chemistry (General, Organic, and Physiological) 
Physiology, Bacteriology and Hygiene, Sanitary Science, Medical Dietetics, Cookery, (General, 
Invalid, Institution), Serving, Household Economics, Voice Culture, Home Nursing, Advanced 
English, Bible Study and Physical Culture. 

Students will be able to meet the expense of board and room and perhaps a part of the tuition if desirous of 
doing so. The first term begins Sept. 20, 1906. Tuition, $50.00 per year. 


♦ T"^V • O * For benefit 

jummer bourse in Domestic science i£"% ch z: 

and others who 

wish to spend their summer vacation profitably, the Battle Creek Sanitarium is offering a special course in Domestic 
Science. It includes just such things as every woman ought to know. 

Below is an outline of the course, with the tuition for each subject when taken separately : 


Cookery .— — .. .. $10 00 

Sewing _ __- 3 00 

Sanitary Laundering. ..... 3 00 

Home Nursing ___.... 5 00 


Home Economics ____ 3 00 

Physical Culture— .... 3 00 

27 00 

The entire course --- _ $15 00 


The summer course extends over a period of ten weeks, beginning June 25, 1906, and ending Aug. 31, 1906. 
Students desiring to meet a part or all of their expenses can easily do so. The Sanitarium offers abundant opportuni¬ 
ties to energetic young women for meeting such expenses. Those desiring further information should write to the 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM SCHOOL OF HEALTH AND HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 
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«. TRI-CITY SANITARIUM 

Situated on the Moline Bluffs Over¬ 
looking the Majestic Mississippi 


Offers the delight of a beautiful and ever changing 
landscape, besides a magnificently constructed and 
equipped building, the services of Sanitarium trained 
physicians and nurses, a carefully prepared and daintily 
served hygienic dietary, the most modern facilities for 
the care of surgical and obstetrical cases, and a quiet 
homelike atmosphere. 

An attractive illustrated booklet describing the 
institution, its advantages and methods, will be cheer¬ 
fully mailed to those interested if addresses are sent to 

TRI-CITY SANITARIUH, 

rtOLINE - - • ILLINOIS. 


The New Voice 

JOHN G. WOOLLEY* Editor 

Established Sept. 25. 1084 

The greatest Prohibition newspaper In the world. 

The national and International bureau of Information 
on all subjects relating to the llQaor traffic. 

Published weekly. Contains 16 pages every Issue, 
sometimes more. 

" It has a cheer for every honest effort against the 
liquor traffic." 

C. N. HOWARD. President Prohibition Union of 
Christian Men, says: " No other reform can show a 
single agency which has accomplished so much for its 
consummation as has this paper for Prohibition." 

PRICE, $1.00 A TEAR, IN ADVANCE. 

Sample copy free on application. 

SPECIAL PRICE OF " GOOD HEALTH " AND THE 
" NEW VOICE " TO NEW SC DSC RIDERS, fl.tft. 

In connection with the above we can offer TEM¬ 
PERANCE PROGRESS IN THE 19TH CENTURY, by 
John Q. Woolley and William E. Johnson. The latest 
and most Important history of the temperance reform 
yet published. A valuable reference book. 683 pages. 
Cloth. Price, $2.00. 

To new subscribers we can make the following un¬ 
paralleled offer: — 

The New Voice, regular price. $1.00 

Good Health . 1.00 

"Temperance Progress In the 10th Century" 2.00 $4.00 


Special Price to New Subscribers, $2.70 

or only 70 cents more than the price of the book alone. 
Address either — 

THE NEW VOICE COMPANY* 

HYDE PARK CHICAGO, ILL. 

or GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 

BATTLE CREEK MICH. 

In replying to advertisements please mentien GOOD HEALTH. 
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OBESITY 

Belts are used to advantage l»y corpulent 
people, both ladies and gentlemen, to re¬ 
duce corpulency and give shape to a pen¬ 


dulous or relaxed ohdomen. The use of 
these belts reduce the size and leuve no 
room for superfluous fat to accumulate. 

Elastic Stockings 

for enlarged veins, weak or 
swollen joints, or where there 
is tenderness, itching, or burn¬ 
ing, are the recognized relief 
and cure for these ailments. 

Literature erail's. Correspond¬ 
ence invited. 


SHARP 4 SMITH 

92 Wabash Ave.* Chicago, Ill. 

2 Doors North of Washington Street 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Bigh Grade Surgical Instruments, Hospital Supplies, 
Invalid Comforts, Trusses. Crutches, Etc. 





Green, Gold and Brown “Daylight Special" 
—elegant fast day train. “Diamond Special" 
—fast night train—with its buffet-club car is 
unsurpassed for convenience and comfort. 

Buffet-club cars, bullet-library cars, complete 
dining cars, parlor cars, drawing-room and 
buffet sleeping cars, reclining chair cars. 


Through tickets, rates, etc., of I. C. R. R. 
agents and those of connecting lines. 

A. H. HANSON, Pass'h Trap. Mgr.. Chicago 
S. G. HATCH, Gen'l Pass*r Agent, Chicago 
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IODAYSFREETRIAU 


tan oi consirucnon. incy snow inc auierence oeiwecn 
work and cheap contract built wheels. We explain how wc can i 
of the very bent material, furnish the finest equipment, couM 
ture-proof tires and sell direct to the rider at less than dealer’s c 


SEND NO MONEY 

Simply write us a postal card 
■ saying ** send me your caiip- 

Vlogues and free trial offer" and we will send you by return mail, free, poBtpuid, the 
' handsomest art catalogue of the season and our new and marvelous propos¬ 
itions, the most liberal bicycle offers ever made by any house. 

' OIJK CATALOGUES SHOW ianre photographic illustrations of all our models, the 
most complete line of high grade bicycles in the world, and describe and explain every de- 
[ tail of construction. They show the difference between high clast* material and 

W© explain how we can manufacture bicycles 
" ©ouster-brakes, punc- 
_-tier's cost. 

llllC CUID All ADDDftUAI to any person, anywhere, without a cent de- 
IWC Onlr Uil ArrnUfAL posit, pay the freight and allow ten days free 

■ trial on all our bicycles. Write for our catalogues, select your wheel , and send us your 
I order oh these terms. Do not buy elseiuherc until you try our wheel ro days free. 

i v o«- ‘Sol BETTER BICYCLES at LOWER PRICES SfJyKS 

Lthanany other manufacturer or dealer In the world. We have reliable bicycles for men and women, 
L lx>ys and girls, cheaper than the lowest prices of any other house; we have the highest grade 
^bicycles that it is possible to make at prices as low as a Jobber can get in icoo lots. Wc have 
branch house* in Liverpool and London, and we sell bicycles in every country on the globe. 

^1 C nCAl CDC You can sell our bicycles under your own name plate nt double our prices. Orders 
jLKL UCALunO tilled the day received. Many dealers are handling our line. Rider A cents 
P make money selling our bicycles, tires and sumlries without interfering with their other work. Splendid op[»or- 
' lity for one agent in each town. If you own a bicycle write to us anyway; there&re suggestions and information in 
our catalogues that will l** of Immense value to you. 

TIDKTC Ort ACTED DDAlfCC built-up-wheela, saddles* pedals* parts and repairs and everything 
I 111 ELOf bUAg I Cn a DnAIVCdy in the bicycle line are sold by us athalf the usual prices charged by dealers and 
repair men. Ask for our tire and sundry catalogue. If you want children's wheels ask for Juvenile Catalogues. 

M y AT III A IT but write us a postal today Do not think of buying.* bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone until you 
IIU I ft AI I know the new and wonderful offers we are making. It only costs a postal to learn everything. Write it now. 

MEAD CYCLE COMPANY , Dept. L 105 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Become A Vegetarian 

A ND become stronger, healthier happier, clearer • headed 
—and save money. Learn about Vegetarianism 
through 

The Vegetarian Magazine. 

The Vegetarian Magazine stands for a cleaner body, a 
healthier mentality and a higher morality. Advocates disuse 
of flesh, fish and fowl as food; hygienic living and natural 
methods of obtaining health. Pleaches huinauitarianisro. 
purity and temperance in all things. Upholds all that's sensi¬ 
ble, right and decent. Able contributors. Has a Household 
Department which tells how to prepare Healthful and Nutri¬ 
tious Dishes without the use of meats or animal fats. Gi w es 
valuable Tested Recipes and useful hints on HYGIENE. 
SELECTION OF FOODS. TABLE DECORATION. 
KITCHEN ECONOMY. CARE OF COOKING UTENSILS, 
•tc. Full of timely hints on PREVENTION AND CURE OF 
DISEASE. Gives portraits of prominent vegetarians, and 
personal testimonials from those who have been cared of 
longstanding diseases by the adoption of a natural method of 
living. TELLS HOW TO CUT DOWN LIVING EX¬ 
PENSES WITHOUT GOING WITHOUT ANY OF LIFE'S 
NECESSITIES. EXPLAINS THE ONLY WAY OF PER 
MANENTLY CURING THE LIQUOR HABIT WAYS 
TO INCREASE MUSCLE AND BRAIN POWER. Valua¬ 
ble hints on Child-Culture—how to inculcate unselfishness, 
benevolence and sympathy in children. A magazine for the 
whole family. Uniquely printed, well illustrated. Pages 7 
by xo inches in size. Published monthly. Sent postpaid to 
your address, r year, for $z; 6 mos., 50 c; 3 mos., «sc; 1 mo., 
ioc. No free copies. 

BOOKS YOU OUGHT TO HAVE 


Why I am a Vegetarian. J. Howard Moore.f .15 

94 Reasons for Vegetarian Diet..os 

The Philosophy of Diet. 52 

Meatless Dishes. 10 

Hygeia Cook Book, Dr Heard. 50 

Moral Basis of Vegetarianism. 02 

For War or Peace, Which?. 10 

Cleanliness the First Principle of Hygiene. 10 

Clerical Sportsmen, J. Howard Moore. 05 

Vegetarianism from Principle. 25 


THE VEGETARIAN MAGAZINE, CHICAGO, ILL. 



The Superior QuaL 
ity of this powdef 
makes il one of the 
best for the treat¬ 
ment of — 


Prickly Heat 
Nettle-Rash 
Chafed Skin 

etc., etc., etc. 


It is an excellent 
remedy for PER¬ 
SPIRING FEET. 

and is especially 
adapted — 


FOR 

INFANTS 


Delightful after 
Shaving 

Price y postpaid, 
2 ^c per box 


AGENTS WANTED 
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Niagara Falls 

Some day you are going to see 
Niagara Falls. . It is a duty you 
owe yourself, and sooner or later 
you intend to make the trip. 

When you do, it will be well for 
you to remember the 

M ichigan C entral 

41 The Niagara Falls Route*' 

BETWEEN THE 

EAST AND WEST 

All trains passing by day stop 
five minutes at FALLS VIEW 
STATION, directly overlooking 
the HORSESHOE FALLS, 

from the Canadian bluff. 

From no other point can be 
had so fine a view of the entire 
panorama of the Falls, the rapids 
of the upper river and the gorge 
below. Stop-over allowed on 
through tickets. 

Ask about the Niagara Pic¬ 
ture. 



W. J. LYNCH, O. W. RUGGL1S 

Pass'r Traffic Mgr. Gen’l Pass’r AgL 


CHICAGO 


In replying to advertisement* please mention QOOD HEALTH. 
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Sanitary Supplies 

TFc v'ill furnish any of the following named supplies in combination xoith one year's 
subscription to GOOD HEALTH. Add to the one dollar you send for 
GOOD HEAL Til the price set opposite the article you desire . 


Combination Water Bottle and Fountain Syringe, B .$i oo 

Combination Water Bottle and Fountain Syringe, A. 1 25 

Hot Water Bag, cloth insertion, two quart ..»•••• 75 

Hot Water Bag, cloth insertion, three quart. 1 co 

Spine Bag, 26-inch . , . . . . 1 00 

Stomach Tube * . 1 co 

Natural Flesh Brush . • • . ..00 

Wet Abdominal Girdle ••••*••••• 100 

Faradic Dry Cell Battery. •..700 

Abdominal Supporter 3 °o 

Perfection Douche Apparatus, complete . . . .... 1 25 

Douche Pan .»•••••••••• 50 

Perfection Vaporizer .. ♦....200 

Magic Pocket Vap rizer. . 25 

Magic Pocket Vaporizer, with bulb for ear treatment .... 75 

Rectal Irrigator 10 

A Package containing Sanitarium Talcum Powder, Massage Cream, and 

Antiseptic Dentifrice .. 25 


Any of the above Combinations will be seni to separate addresses if so desired . Address 

GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 



"Certainly no Peri¬ 
odical, and probably no 
book, on birds ever 
found anythin* like 
such favor with the 
public as Bird* and 
Nature. "-EvrnnigPost, 
Atrw Yvrk. 


$4.40 for $2.20 

A Combination Offer That Means Something 


Birds and Nature (1 year)... 

Birds of Song and Story (Grinnell)_ 

Game of Birds .— - 

Golden Pheasant (Colored Picture).... 

^Literature Game ..... 

"Game of Industries . . . 

Twenty-Five Pictures (From Birds and Nature) 


$1.50 
1.00 
.35 
.25 
.40 
.40 
.50 i 


The total amount of value 


$4.40 


•Geography or History Game may be substituted. 


All for 
only 

92.20 

Postage or 
Express 
25 cents 


BIRDS OF SONG AND STORY 

A bird book for Audubon societies, 16 color plates. 
Any other St.00 book may be substituted for Gnunell. 

GAME OF BIRDS 

illustrations of popular birds, in colors, true to na¬ 
ture, on 52 finely enameled cards, aV%x3inches. 
Enclosed in case with full directions for playing. A 
beautiful and fascinating game. 


GOLDEN PHEASANT 

A beautiful picture for framing. Printed in natural 
colors on fine paper, 18x24 inches. 

LITERATURE GAME 

500 questions and answers in English Literature, 
too cards, 2^x3 inches. Interesting and instructive. 

GAME OF INDUSTRIES 

Educational—400 questions and answers on the great 
industries of our country. 100 cards, 2)^x3 inches. 


A. 

Publishers 


w. 


MUMFORD & CO. 

378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


In replying to advertIsementa please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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Sanitas 

Vibratory Chair 

(Patented) 

The only Vibratory Chair made. It 
gives vibrations to the entire body. 
Frequency and intensity may always be 
regulated by the operator. Equipped 
with toot vibrators, vibrating rod for 
hands and arms, as shown in illustration, 
and vibrating standard for the entire 
spine. 

We also manufacture a small vibrator 
for local applications. It employs a 
regular one-eighth-horsepower electric 
motor (for either direct or alternating cur¬ 
rent). The most practical and powerful 
hand vibrator in existence. Fully 
guaranteed. Price only $ 3 o. 

THERAPEUPTIC LAMPS 

with perfectly made parabolic reflectors, 
giving a higher efficiency than any other 
lamp and at less than half the cost. 
Our high power incandescent lamp 
outfit sells for $ 10 . Our arc lamp out¬ 
fit, fitted with perfect parabolic reflector, 
standard, rheostat, switches and fuse 
block, complete, sells for $ 30 . 

Full particulars regarding these and 
others of our modern medical appliances 
freely given upon application. Address 

MODERN MEDICINE CO., 

Battle Creek, Mich. 


W Lu*^ 

Relieves Fatigue 

When traveling long diBt&nces, 
nettling is more essential to comfort 
than exquisite decorations — elegant 
and pleasing color effects in tapestries. 

All such detail is provided on 

The Overland Limited 

Also electric lights, periodicals, newspapers, 
the latest books and news bulle¬ 
tins—making the trip to 
California via the 

Union Pacific 

a rare pleasure, instead of a tiresome journey. 

For full information inquire of 

E. L. LOMAX, Q. P. A. 
OriAHA, NEB. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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A SANITARIUM IN THE WOODS 

yN^LTHOUGH this institution has been 
opened only since last summer, the 
management have already been compelled 
to build an addition, which will nearly 
double its capacity. 

The Sanitarium is located in Hinsdale, 
one of Chicago’s most delightful suburbs, 
on the Burlington Railroad. 

Its grounds comprise sixteen acres of 
rolling land covered with virgin forest and 
fruit orchard. 

A most ideal place for invalids, with 
full equipments for sanitarium work. 

Open-air treatment, Swedish move¬ 
ments, hydrotherapy, electric-light baths 
massage, scientific dietetics, sun baths, and sensible health culture cure thousands of invalids where ordinary means 
have failed. Try the Battle Creek Sanitarium methods at the Hinsdale Sanitarium. 

Send for Uustrated booklet giving full information. Address, 

HINSDALE SANITARIUM, Hinsdale, III. 



THE HINSDALE SANITARIUM. 



“Seal of Minnesota” Flour 


This is the product of the choicest hard 
wheat, specially selected and milled with 
a view to making a Hour of the highest 
possible nutritive value. It is largely 
used at the Battle Creek Sanitarium , which is 
a sufficient guaranty of its purity and 

WHOLESOMENESS. 


MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 

NEW PRAGUE FLOURING MILL GO,, 

New Prag-ue, Minnesota. 

\ 
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Go forth under the open sky and list 
To Nature's teaching. 


— Hryavt. 






GOOD HEALTH 

A Journal of Hygiene 

VOL. XLI JULY, 1906 No. 7 


The Burlington (Vt.) Free Press for June 5, said: — 

“ The report on the Chicago slaughter-house conditions sent to Congress 
yesterday is so repulsive it should be marked * for private reading only/ ” 

Said the New York Tribune in an editorial relating to the same subject: 

“ The mere recounting [of the facts taken in the Neill- 
Reynolds’ report] revolts every consumer of meat, and almost 
persuades thousands to become vegetarians/' 

Said the commissioners appointed by President Roosevelt:— 
" An added grievance against the packers is that their hor¬ 
rible deeds are likely to drive not a few foolish and hasty people into the vege¬ 
tarian quagmire/’ 

What are these “ horrible deeds? ” Here are some of the charges made by 
Upton Sinclair, and borne out by the investigation by the committee appointed 
by the President for the purpose: — 


Almost 

Persuaded 


I CHARGE and I have proved that this same poisoned, diseased, filthy 
meat still is made into food, and that Armour alone every year sends out 
20,000,000 pounds of boiled-out meat pulp as “ canned roast beef/* 

I CHARGE and I have proved that spoiled hams, with overpowering 
odor, are modified by the use of preservatives, poisons, and chemicals that 
take away the smell but leave the taint, and these hams are sold in every 
market of the world. 

I CHARGE and have proved that dyes and color matter that give to 
sausage the “ smoke ” color of commerce and bring back the tainted meat 
to its original hue are a staple of commerce. 

I CHARGE and 1 have proved that “ bull meat powder/ 1 f * zero pre- 
servative/ , and other compounds are ground up with sausage meat and 
tinned Hamburger steak. 

I CHARGE and I have proved that decomposed meat is canned. 

I CHARGE and I have proved that meat is dropped on floors where 
men expectorate and that it is not afterward cleansed. 

I CHARGE and I have proved that men expectorate in the sausage 
that they are grinding. 

I CHARGE and I have proved that men have fallen into the boiling 
lard vats and been rendered into lard. 

I CHARGE and I have proved that human fingers and hands go into 
sausage machines as human flesh and come out as sausage. 
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I CHARGE and I have proved that diseased, condemned, crippled, and 
shriveled cattle and hogs arc regularly slaughtered, prepared for the mar¬ 
ket, and sold as first-class meat by the packers. 

I CHARGE and J have proved that commission men control the Stand¬ 
ard Slaughtering Company, which kills so-called “ quarantined cattle" 
that are bought at half price, although in perfect condition, the commis¬ 
sion men selling the beef at market rates. 

I CHARGE and. I have proved that the condemned meat industry is a 
business that has grown up with the trust system of large-scale slaughter¬ 
ing and refrigerator-car distribution, so that now all the old, dried-up, 
diseased, and crippled cattle which formerly were buried in the farmer’s 
back lot, are gathered up and shipped to the nearest trust factory, to be 
converted into some sort of food. 

I CHARGE and I have proved that the Armour recipe for potted 
hams is to take the nubs of smoked beef, moldy and full of maggots, and 
grind it in great hoppers with rind trimmings. 

I CHARGE and I have proved that the sanitary conditions in the pack¬ 
ing-houses are so grossly inadequate as to be beyond words to express. 

I CHARGE and I have proved that the habits of the employees who 
handle foodstuffs are filthy in the extreme. 

Here are a few things observed by the commissioners; — 

' 4 Sanitary Conveniences .— Nothing shows more strikingly the general 
indifference to matters of cleanliness and sanitation than do the privies 
for both men and women. The prevailing type is made by cutting off a 
section of the workroom by a thin wooden partition rising to within a few 
feet of the ceiling. These privies usually ventilate into the workroom, 
though a few are found with a window opening into the outer air. Many 
are located in the inside corners of the workrooms, and thus have no outside 
opening whatever. They are furnished with a row of seats, generally 
without even side partitions. These rooms are sometimes used as cloak 
rooms by the employees. Lunch rooms constructed in the same manner, 
by boarding off a section of the workroom, often adjoin the privies, the 
odors of which add to the generally insanitary, state of the atmosphere. 

“ Abominable as the above-named conditions are, the one that affects 
most directly and seriously the cleanliness of the food products is the 
frequent absence of any lavatory provisions in the privies. Washing 
sinks are either not furnished at all or are small and dirty. Neither are 
towels, soap, or toilet paper provided. Men and women return directly 
from these places to plunge their unwashed hands into the meat to be con¬ 
verted into such food products as sausages, dried beef, and other com¬ 
pounds. Some of the privies are situated a long distance from the work¬ 
rooms, and men relieve themselves on the killing floors or in a corner of 
the workrooms. Hence, in some cases the fumes of the urine swell the 
sum of nauseating odors arising from the dirty,.blood-soaked, rotting 
wooden floors, fruitful culture beds for the disease-germs of men and 
animals. 
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“ An absence of cleanliness was also found everywhere in the handling 
of meat being prepared for the various meat-food products. After kill¬ 
ing, carcasses are well washed, and up to the time they reach the cooling 
room are handled in a fairly sanitary and cleanly manner. The parts that 
leave the cooling room for treatment in bulk are also handled with regard 
to cleanliness, but the parts that are sent from the cooling room to those 
departments of the packing-houses in which various forms of meat prod¬ 
ucts are prepared are handled with no regard whatever for cleanliness. 

In some of the largest establishments, sides that are sent to what is known 
as the boning room are thrown in a heap upon the floor. The workers 
climb over these heaps of meat, select the pieces they wish, and frequently 
throw them down upon the dirty floor beside their working bench. Even 
in cutting the meat upon the bench, the work is usually held pressed against 
their aprons, and these aprons were, as a rule, indescribably filthy. 
They were made in most cases of leather or of rough sacking and bore 
long-accumulated grease and dirt. In only a few places were suitable oil¬ 
cloth aprons worn. Moreover, men were seen to climb from the floor and 
stand, with shoes dirty with the refuse of the floors, on the tables upon 
which the meat was handled. They were seen at the lunch hour sitting on 
the tables on the spot on which the meat product was handled, and all this 
under the very eye of the superintendent of the room, showing that this 
was the common practise. 

“ Meat scraps were also found being shoveled into receptacles from 
dirty floors where they were left until again shoveled into barrels or* into 
machines for chopping. These floors, it must be noted, were in most 
cases damp and soggy, in dark, ill-ventilated rooms; and the employees, 
in utter ignorance of cleanliness or danger to health, expectorated at will 
upon them. In a word, we saw meat shoveled from filthy wooden floors, 
piled on tables rarely washed, pushed from room to room in rotten box 
carts, in all of which processes it was in the way of gathering dirt, splin¬ 
ters, floor filth, and the expectoration of tuberculous and other diseased 
workers. Where comment was made to floor superintendents about these 
matters, it was always the reply that this meat would afterward be 
cooked, and that this sterilization would prevent any danger from its use. 
Even this, it may be pointed out in passing, is not wholly true. A very 
considerable proportion of the meat so handled is sent out as smoked prod¬ 
ucts and in the form of sausages, which are prepared to be eaten without 
being cooked.” 

The editor of the Times must certainly be laboring under a peculiar type 
of mental strabismus to be able to read the terrible indictment of Sinclair and 
the commissioners and yet look upon the man who refuses to regale himself 
with such rottenness as comes out of the filthy pens of the packing-house as 
floundering in a quagmire! 

Is it surprising that thousands are almost persuaded? THE ONLY 
WONDER TS THAT ANY ONE SHOULD RE LEFT UNPERSUADED. 
That many thousands have actually abandoned the use of flesh meats as the 
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result of the packing-house exposures is evident from the complaints of the 
packers that enormous damage has been done their business. 

$150,000,000 a year is the estimated shrinkage of the butchers’ business. 
This means that the public will spend one hundred and fifty millions less for 
meat during the next twelve months than during the last. 

This amounts to just two dollars a day for each person, which would pay 
for just half an ounce of meat a day, at sixteen cents a pound. 

Probably this amount represents simply a part of the surplus proteid food 
consumed by the country, all of which might be dispensed with not only without 
loss, but with great profit, for Chittenden has shown most conclusively that the 
ordinary ration contains tw'O or three times as much proteid as is needed, and 
that the excess is a prolific cause of disease. But granting the necessity for all 
this proteid, it may be obtained in other, better, and much cheaper forms. For 
example, the pea or the bean furnishes, pound for pound, more proteid than does 
beefsteak, while two pounds of wheat and two and a half of corn contain as much 
proteid as the best steak. 

Note the great advantage, in cost, of proteid from vegetable sources: — 

1 pound of beefsteak costs 10 to 30 cents 

1 pound of peas costs 2 cents 

2 l / 2 pounds of corn cost 2]/ 2 cents 

This means that the proteid foodstuffs furnished by $150,000,000 worth of 
beef may be supplied in most palatable and digestive form by beans, peas, or 
corn at one-tenth the cost, making A NET SAVING OF $135,000,000, which 
may be invested in a hundred useful ways. 

But of far greater importance than the money saving is the saving in health 
by the elimination from the dietary of the horrible disease germs and filthy 
products of disease with which all flesh foods are liable to be contaminated. 
No one who habitually eats meat is safe for a single day. Every morsel of 
flesh is liable to be the vehicle of disease, disgusting parasites, even fatal sick¬ 
ness. Let the exposure go on. The intelligent public will see the lesson to be 
learned, and thousands will be persuaded to adopt a natural and wholesome bill 
of fare, which is always safe. 



The Gladness of Nature 


Is this a time to be cloudy and sad, 

When our mother Nature laughs around; 
When even the deep blue heavens look glad. 
And gladness breathes from the blossoming 
ground ? 


There are notes of joy from the hang-bird 
and wren. 

And the gossip of swallows through all 
the sky; 

The ground-squirrel gayly chirps by his den, 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 


The clouds are at play in the azure space. 
And their shadows at play on the bright 
green vale, 

And here they stretch to the frolic chase, 
And there they roll on the easy gale. 


There’s a dance of leaves in that aspen bower, 
There’s a titter of winds in that beechen 
tree, 

There’s a smile on the fruit and a smile on 
the flower, 

And a laugh from the brook that runs to 
the sea. 


Anjl look at the broad-faced sun, how he 
smiles 

On the dewy earth that smiles in his ray, 
On the leaping waters and gay young isles; 
Ay, look, and he’ll smile thy gloom away. 

— Bryant. 
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What the White Race May Learn from the Indian 

BY GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 



Lofyrt^ht by G. Wharton Jamtt 

Solemn face* of Snake {.riesta in the Snake Dance 


V 


A NOTHER thing that the civilized 
of this age may well learn from 
the Indian is intense earnestness and sin¬ 
cerity in all matters of religion. It is a 
painful thing for me to go into many of 
our city churches. Well-dressed women 
and girls and young men will sit and 
whisper through even the most sacred 
parts of the service. Indeed, it is the 
exception, not the rule, that I ever go 
to a service without being outraged by 
some such exhibition of rudeness, ill 
manners, and irreverence. This kind 
of thing is unknown with the Indian. 
Religion is a serious thing. Fun is fun, 
and when he goes in for fun he does it 
with thoroughness and completeness; 
but when his religious instincts are 
called upon, he puts aside all fun, and 
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enters into the spirit of the occasion 
with becoming reverence and solemnity. 
It is civilized people who go into church¬ 
es of other faiths than their own and 
gape and gawp around, whispering the 
while to one another at the strange 
things they see. Protestants are partic¬ 
ularly guilty of this serious vice. Ro¬ 
man Catholics are so trained to attend 
to their own devotions, and to be devout 
in the house of God, that they pay no at¬ 
tention to one another, but Protestants 
will go to a Catholic church, or one of 
some other denomination than their own, 
and behave in a manner that I would 
never insult the Indians by calling “ sav¬ 
age 99 or “ uncivilized. M An Indian will 
not even set foot on the top of one of 
the underground kivas where religious 
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ceremonies of one clan are going on to 
which he does not belong. I do not 
ignore the fact that this reserve comes 
from superstitious fear lest some harm 
befall him, and this fear, perhaps, is not 
good. But whether from fear or not, 
the reverence for the sacred place and 
the ceremonies going on is refreshing 
and gratifying. Especially so is it to 
me after seeing, week after week, a 
crowd of so-called civilized young men 
(and old) lounging around a church 
door, sometimes smoking, making com¬ 
ments upon the people entering the 
church. I have as little toleration for 
the acts of these young men who thus 
selfishly rob people of their comfort and 
destroy their religious feeling as I 
would have for any one who would 
laugh at sorrow, or make a mock of the 
grief of the bereaved. And my feel¬ 
ing extends also to the officials of the 
church who will permit such outrageous 
conduct. Churches are for the educa¬ 
tion of all the people in religious and 
•higher things. I low can youth be edu¬ 
cated in higher things when the very 
precincts of the church are allowed to 
be used by them for acts of discour¬ 
tesy, rudeness, and selfish disregard for 
the thoughts and rights of others? 
With the Indians these things never oc¬ 
cur. In looking at ceremonies in which 
they have no part, their manner betokens 



The' earnest faces of the Hopi women, ready to 
sprinkle meal upon the Snake Dancers 


the profoundest respect and reverence. 
If not for the worship itself, it is yet 
shown to the feelings of those who do 
worship. I have photographs in my 
collection of Indian youths standing at 
the door of a Christian church while 
the priest within intoned the mass, or 
performed some part of the appointed 
ritual. The rapt expression of intent 
earnestness and seriousness is so far 
removed from the flippant, indifferent, 
careless expression and attitude of many 
young men of my own race that I long 
for the latter to know somewhat of the 
feeling and reverence of the former. 

Then in the religious ceremonies in 
which they take part, their demeanor is 
remarkable in its intent seriousness and 
earnestness. I have seen Indians at 
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their shrines, when they thought they 
were entirely alone, prav with an agony 
of seriousness and fervor that I have 
never seen equalled or at least sur¬ 
passed. The priests of the Snake 
Dance and the Lelentu (prayers for 
rain and that water will flow freely 
into the springs) are as earnest and 


sincere and devout as the most conse¬ 
crated Christian minister or priest I 
ever saw. And the dancers of the 
Acomas, Lagunas, Hopis, Navahoes, 
Zunis, etc., enter into these, their relig¬ 
ious ceremonies, with an earnestness 
and reverence that put to shame the 
flippant, bustling, looking-around, whis¬ 
pering congregations of many of our so- 
called Christian churches. 

Nor is this all. The Indian’s every¬ 
day attitude is one of reverence for the 
I Vnvers Above. He does everything 
with these before his mind. The first 
thing lie does on awakening is to pro¬ 
pitiate all the powers of the five or seven 
cardinal points. When the sun rises 
he makes his offering to the powers be¬ 
hind it, that control and direct it, that 
it may be a blessing throughout the day. 
Indeed, every act of his life may be 
said to have a religious thought attached 
to it, so powerfully is the religious in¬ 
stinct developed within him. If you 
offer him a cigarette he will propitiate 
the Powers Above and Around and Be¬ 


low before he gives himself up to the 
full enjoyment of it. He does this, 
however, with such apparent unconcern 
that the stranger would never dream of 
it, even though he were looking straight 
at him. But the knowing will under¬ 
stand. When he sees the Indian quiet¬ 
ly blow a puff of smoke to the East, he 
knows that is for the purpose 
of reminding the good and evil 
powers that reside there that 
the smoker wishes their 
good influences to rest upon 
him, or, at least, that the evil 
influences shall pass him by. 
And the same thing when the 
smoker puffs to the North, the 
West, the South, and the Here . 
For the Navaho Indian believes 
that there are powers that need 
propitiating just here, while 
the Hopis add the powers 
of the Above and the Below, thus mak¬ 
ing seven cardinal points. 

The secret prayers and rites of the 
underground kivas, or the medicine 
hogans of Hopi and Navaho are mar¬ 
vels of sincerity, earnestness, and rever¬ 
ence. One is impressed whether he 
understands them or not, and the white 
man conies away, or at least I do, 
with this feeling; viz., that I would to 
God the white race, so long as they 
worship at all, would do so with such 
outward decorum, reverence, and ear¬ 
nestness that would imply their real in¬ 
ward belief that the thing is more than 
a meaningless, perfunctory ceremony 
that they must go through. 

Another remarkable thing I would 
that the white race would learn from 
the Indian is his habit of teaching the 
victim of a misfortune of birth that his 
misfortune is a mark of divine favor. 
Perhaps I scarcely mean quite what I 
say. Let me explain fully. A hunch¬ 
back or a dwarf among the Indians is 
not made the butt of rude wit, ghastly 
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jokes, or of cruel treatment, as is gen¬ 
erally the case with such a one of our 
own race, but is treated with special 
consideration and kindness. I knew a 
Mohave boy who was hump-backed 
when born. The shaman or medicine 
man explained how the deformity came. 
He was a special child, a gift from the 
gods above. He came from the Above 
to the Here on the exquisite pathway of 
a rainbow. But, unfortunately, the 
rainbow rested over a very sharp, 
rugged mountain peak, which the gods 
did not see, and, as the child slid down 
to the earth, his poor, little, naked back 
caught on the sharp peak and was thus 
deformed. With such a story of his 
origin his parents were made happy, 
and as he grew older, he was treated 
with kindness and consideration by 
his boy companions. Now, while I 
would not gain this end by the super¬ 
stitious story of the Mohave medicine 
man, I would that we could in some way 
teach our boys to look with compassion 
upon the misfortune of such as hap¬ 
pen to be afflicted at birth, or to be light- 
witted, or in some way not the equal 
of the majority. 

If an Indian be afflicted with hys¬ 
teria, or fits of any kind, or ins^pity, he 
is better treated as the result of his af¬ 
fliction rather than worse. Too often 
the white race makes these afflictions 
the cause of brutal and indifferent treat¬ 
ment, and adds sorrow to the already 
overburdened and distressed souls of the 
suffering. 

Another interesting fact about the 
Indian is that when he gives a name to 
a child or an adult, it generally means 
something. Among ourselves names 
are oftentimes either quite meaningless 
or senseless. For instance, my parents 
gave to me the name George. When 
l was old enough to begin to care about 
such things, I asked and found out that 
*• George ” means “ a husbandman/’ 
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Priest at Hopi shrine 

And all through my life I have borne 
that name,— a husbandman — when my 
ignorance of agricultural pursuits, I am 
sorry to say, is simply dense and un¬ 
speakable. What is the sense of giv¬ 
ing such names to children? And when 
we come to the Algernons, and Reginas 
and Sigourneys and Fitzmaurices and all 
the high-sounding but altogether mean¬ 
ingless names with which we burden 
our children, I long for the simplic¬ 
ity of the Indian’s habit, the poetry, 
the prayer, that so often are connected 
with the names they give. The old 
Hebrews knew something of this, for we 
read of many of their names having a 
definite and decided significance. 

One day I found a Chemehuevi Indian 
with the name Tow-um-bow-i-si-co- 
rum. After a little working of it out, 
I found the name signified: “ The red¬ 
dish golden pathway of glory made by 
the setting sun from the zenith to the 
horizon.” I asked the man’s mother 
how he came to have such a name, 
and here is her reply! “ As I gave birth 
to my son, I looked up in the heavens 
and there I saw the golden reddish glory 
reaching from above where I lay to the 
faraway west, where the sun was just 
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setting. So I said, It is an omen, and son might be one of golden glory until 
may it also be a prophecy, and my hearti i he, too, passed out of sight in the west; 
went out in prayer to Those Above thai so I called him Towumbowisicorum, 
the pathway of life of my newly-born ^vhich signifies what I have said.” 

(To be continued.) 
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War and Hygiene t 

BY LOUISE C. PURINGTON, M. D. 


W E are not yet through with some of 
v the vivid illustrations drawn from 
the contest between Russia and Japan. 
Something took hold of Japan to make 
her almost invincible, and, thank God! it 
was not her weapons or brutal warfare. 
War is a tragedy at best, but if “a beau¬ 
tiful altruism” is developed, as in this 
instance, it is of itself a prophecy of 
peace. 

We pass over the new civilization — 
missionary, educational, civic. The Japan¬ 
ese are a hygienic people; strong, keen, 
and of great endurance. The founda¬ 
tions are laid in a wholesome diet Jap¬ 
an knows how and what to eat for nour¬ 
ishment, and omits that which corrupts 
vitality and increases susceptibility to 
disease. The staples are rice, fish, eggs, 
vegetables, fruit, weak tea, and quanti¬ 
ties of water; the army rations, rice and 
dried fish, the former cooked and eaten 
dry if there is no boiling water to dilute 
it. 


Edison said that ‘The nations that eat 
rice never think or act anything but 
rice, rice, rice.” In this case rice and 
power seem synonymous, but not in rice 
is all the secret. 

The Japanese breathes deeply — 

° At half-past six I rise and dress, 

Although I hate it I confess; 

But duty calls, so on I press, 

And start by breathing deeply/’ 

The Japanese are hard drinkers — of 
water, averaging a gallon a day, flushing 
and purifying the system. They live 
frugally, and without meat or alcoholics 
to speak of. A crowning virtue is 
“cleanliness next to godliness,” which 
they practise in a manner undreamed of 
by Europe or America. >4 

“The Japanese soldier,” says M \ 

Pichon, “ has muscles like a whipcord, is 
a sure shot, can do with three hours' 
sleep out of twenty-four, is cleanly, patri¬ 
otic, and runs up the hills like a goat; 
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he costs the state about five cents a day, 
and thinks himself well off.” Major 
Seaman, U. S. Surgeon, reports on the 
splendid preparatory work of the Japan¬ 
ese medical department. “Prevention is 
better than cure” is an exact hygienic 
fact, carefully thought out. Major Sea¬ 
man testifies that the Japanese loss from 
preventive disease during the first six 
months of the late war was but a fraction 
of one per cent, and of one thousand ar¬ 
riving in Tokio, not one had died from 
bullet wounds. 

In the Spanish-American War the 
mortality from preventable diseases was 
seventy per cent; of the wounded in 
South Africa one in four were claimed 
by disease; of Japanese soldiers wound¬ 
ed, ninety per cent survived, and recov¬ 
ery was rapid. 

In a campaign the Japanese medical 
officer goes before the army, examines 
the sanitary conditions on the march, 
samples foods, and between times lec¬ 
tures the troops on sanitation and hy¬ 
giene. The Tokio surgeons complained 
of little to do when the patients arrived 
from the front, the dressing and care of 
wounds had been so perfect, and consti¬ 
tutions well-fortified had done the rest. 

A most marked feature of Japan’s al- 
\ truism was manifest in the treatment of 
Russian prisoners, the same being cared 
for as guests. Good food, good beds, 
and every appliance, medical and hy¬ 
gienic, were furnished—even the war 
news kept secret to prevent discourag¬ 


ing thoughts! The Japanese soldiers 
fared very little, if any, better as to doc¬ 
tors, nurses, flowers, and every comfort. 

A discussion of how it fared with Rus¬ 
sian soldiers as to wounds, susceptibility 
to disease, etc., is another side of the pic¬ 
ture. To the Japanese side should be 
added the great army of the Red Cross, 
nearly 1,000,000 strong, with its numer¬ 
ous hospitals, ships, physicians, trained 
nurses (3,000 women and 700 men) and 
$1,000,000 income. 

The Japanese are humane as well as 
victorious, using, at the instance of a 
leading surgeon, a bullet of small caliber, 
and a variety of powder which mitigated 
the hurt, and from the use of which 
wounds were more liable to heal. Of 
six hundred Russians wounded, treated 
by himself, but four cases proved fatal. 

This phase of the Gospel — “ saving 
health” — has permeated Japan. China 
and Russia in turn have retired before 
what Russia called “a nation of pyg¬ 
mies.” 

America has at last a “Pure Food 
Bill.” Our Government experiment sta 
tions have much to learn from Japan in 
the kind of food that best serves the 
army. There are also lessons for the 
people in simple living, which conduces 
most to strength and achievement; and 
the deepest lesson of all is that the self- 
controlled person is the masterful one. 
V ictory is in the wake of hygienic, tem¬ 
perate forces, whether the conflicts be 
those of war or peace. 


The little bread I have 
I share, and gladly pray 
To-morrow may give more 

/ To give away, 

— Josephine Preston Peabody. 




Unseen Peril 


BY H. B. KNAPP. M. D. 

Superintendent Pennsylvania Sanitarium, Philadelphia 


H OW do you know there has not 
been a consumptive living in the 
house into which you are moving? 

The present status of sanitary laws 
has not been developed to the point 
where a certificate of health must be ob¬ 
tained from the landlord showing that the 
house has been thoroughly renovated. 
Fiven though the afflicted one may have 
been in a mild stage of the disease, nev¬ 
ertheless he may have left behind him the 
germs that wilt result in bringing down 
one of your dear ones with a disease 
which every year carries off so mkny 
thousands. 

Tuberculosis is not inherited, although 
many families are wiped out by its con¬ 
tagiousness. This is due to the co-hab¬ 
itation of diseased people with the rest 
of the family, and to the inability, under 
present conditions, to enforce isolation. 
Hundreds of cases of tuberculosis and 
other infectious and contagious diseases 
could be avoided every year by the appli¬ 
cation of proper preventive measures. 
We are willing to make most any sacri¬ 
fice for health when once it is lost, and 
yet, looking at it from any standpoint, 
how much better it would be to take the 
precaution of preventing disease, which 
in most instances is so difficult to eradi¬ 
cate. The prophylactic measure so es¬ 
sential to the prevention of infectious 
diseases is nothing more than cleanliness, 
and yet the usual methods to secure thor¬ 
ough cleansing of house and rooms are 
not sufficient to overcome the unseen foe 
of man which may be lurking in the 
many cracks and crevices, and be unde¬ 
stroyed by the usual means of scrubbing 
and cleaning. The germs of disease 
must be considered to be present every¬ 
where until we are certain that they have 


been killed. The surgically clean con¬ 
science is the one that believes every¬ 
thing dirty, and that only sterilization 
will cleanse it. On entering a house to 
be occupied day and night by at least 
some members of the family, the precau¬ 
tion of knowing absolutely that there are 
no lurking germs of tuberculosis present, 
is worth all the trouble it is to fumigate 
and purify from cellar to garret. 

In some cities, and in some States, the 
health commissioners have formulated 
instructions by which every house previ¬ 
ously occupied is to be renovated before 
another family moves in. Of course the 
floors are scrubbed, the cellars are 
cleared of the rubbish left by the former 
tenants, back yards are cleaned, and we 
take it for granted that all of these de¬ 
tails will be carried out. But when this 
is done, there is yet an unseen enemy of 
humanity which must be killed, and this 
can be accomplished only by thorough 
fumigation. Before occupying a house 
from which another family has moved, 
all.the rooms should be fumigated with 
formaldehyde gas, which is an econom¬ 
ical method of sterilization. Six and 
one-half ounces, by weight, of potassium 
permanganate crystals arc required for 
each pound of the forty per cent solution 
of formaldehyde in disinfecting every 
thousand cubic feet of room space. 
Place the crystals in a tin, agate, or 
iron kettle, the capacity of which is over 
eight times the volume of the disinfectant 
used. This is necessary to prevent an 
overflow of the solution from effer¬ 
vescence. Place the kettle containing the 
crystals in the center of the room in a 
dishpan with a non-conductor, such as 
two bricks placed under the kettle, for 
considerable heat is generated upon mix- 
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ing the chemicals. Quickly pour the 
formaldehyde solution over the crystals 
and make a hasty retreat. Always put 
the crystals in the kettle first, and pour 
the formaldehyde solution from a wide¬ 
mouthed vessel so that it may be done 
quickly. Before beginning the fumiga¬ 
tion, however, the house or room must be 
tightly closed by pasting the cracks 
around the windows with newspaper, and 
stopping all crevices and keyholes, to in¬ 
sure that the formaldehyde gas generated 
will be retained in sufficient strength to 
disinfect thoroughly. 

After leaving the room, the door from 
which the exit was made should be past¬ 
ed up from the outside so that the last 
crack is stopped. The room should re¬ 
main closed for from twelve to twenty- 
four hours, after which it should be 
aired thoroughly. In order to fumigate 


a whole house, the number of cubic feet 
of space of the house should be figured 
out, and the quantity of crystals and for¬ 
maldehyde obtained. After stopping aU 
the outside doors and windows, and 
opening all the inside doors so that the 
fumes may penetrate into all the rooms 
and closets of the house, the amount of 
crystals and formaldehyde may be placed 
in the hall or other suitable place so that 
the house as a whole may be fumigated 
instead of doing room by room, which 
sometimes may be considered quite an 
undertaking. Formaldehyde gas has the 
advantage over sulphur or any of the 
usual fumigating substances in that it 
does not tarnish brass or nickel, or injure 
any of the furnishings in the house, and 
may. when directions accompanying it 
are properly observed, be used without 
fear in houses completely furnished. 


Hints on Summer Outings for Common People 


T HE census statistics prove that while 
the United States of America is 
an exceedingly wealthy and prosperous 
nation, yet the great majority of the 
80,000,000 of people who live in our 
favored land have very moderate yearly 
incomes, bank accounts, bonds, real es¬ 
tate, buildings, or other evidences of 
earthly possessions. About one-third of 
American families, or more than twenty- 
six million of the population, live on a 
yearly income of three or four hundred 
dollars or less a year per family, and 
more than ten millions more have an 
income ranging between four hundred 
and one thousand dollars each year. 
And as each family may number from 
two to ten or twelve members who must 
have food, raiment, housing, education, 
and care and medical attention when ill¬ 


ness or accident cripples some member 
of the home, it can be seen at once that 
after the necessaries of life are provided 
for (even with the most rigid economy), 
but little can be spent for recreation, as 
in taking expensive journeys to the sea¬ 
shore, mountains, or other fashionable 
and famous summer resorts. 

Who Need Vacations? 

Yet it is just these physically tired, 
brain-fagged millions of weary, work- 
worn men and women, and delicate, often 
prematurely old. children, from the babe 
in arms to the nervous, excitable high- 
school girl and boy. who need the tonic 
bracing up and physical restfulness of 
an out-of-door, care-free life. First of 
all these teeming millions of toilers who 
suffer from indoor life both summer and 
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winter are the farmers' wives and chil¬ 
dren, startling as this announcement may 
seem to most people with their dreams 
of pure country air, of the simple life 
on the farm, amid grassy, flowery mead¬ 
ows, of reclining in restful hammocks 
under green shady trees, soothed to 
peaceful slumber by the sound of purling 
brooks, song of bird, and hum of bee. 
The city visitor who seeks a few weeks 
of out-of-doors in the country may have 
time to enjoy all these beauties of nature 
and be rested and recuperated by a 
care-free, brief country sojourn; but 
how much of this out-of-door life can 
the farmer’s wife indulge in who rises 
at four o’clock in the morning, and 
spends her days in a kitchen over a 
hot cook-stove, getting three meals a 
day for the family and hired men, and 
often caring for and nursing an infant, 
doing washing, ironing, baking, making 
and mending for her family because the 
needful dollars and cents will not permit 
any outlay for indoor help? After the 
supper dishes are washed, at from eight 
to ten o’clock, the weary house mother 
is glad to rest her aching body on her 
couch, often too tired to sleep. Or per¬ 
haps her repose is disturbed by an ailing, 
teething baby, or bv the closeness and 
heat of an eight-by-ten bedroom. 

The Country for Country People 
There is plenty of outdoors in the 
country. There is need of some plan 
whereby country people, especially the 
women and children, can get practical 
benefit from this same healthful rural 
life at a small outlay of money, and yet 
be able to carry on the every-day home 
work. First of all is the arranging of 
the farmhouse with plenty of shady 
porch room so that most of the house¬ 
work can be done in the open air in sum¬ 
mer, and the planning of the meals so 
as to get along with as small an amount 
of heat as possible in preparing the food. 


We may all sincerely hope that the ex¬ 
periments of the government in perfect¬ 
ing apparatus for fireless cooking may 
prove successful, and that the coming 
housekeeper may be able to start her 
clay’s cooking with the one fire in the 
cool of the morning, then set the food 
away in the cooker and let it keep on 
getting ready for dinner without any 
fear of its burning or any need of fire 
replenishing, while she gathers her chil¬ 
dren about her on the screen-protected 
piazza, or some screened-in shady nook 
in the back yard, and enjoys the few 
hours of daily summer outing, resting in 
a hammock, or reading to the children, 
and even playing with them; or if it must 
needs be that she work, doing her sewing 
in the open air, thus taking time to rest 
mind and body and enjoy the beauties 
of nature, cultivating a love for the beau¬ 
tiful as seen in the ever-changing pano¬ 
rama of blue sky, fleeting clouds, the play 
of sunshine and shade on meadow, forest 
and field, vale and hill, perchance run¬ 
ning stream or inland lake. No one can 
be cheated out of an artistic feast of the 
beautiful who knows how to appreciate 
all the beauties of color, grace of mo¬ 
tion. and harmony of sound which come 
from being in tune with all out-of-door 
nature. The poorest can see sunsets no 
artist’s coloring, however rich, can dupli¬ 
cate. Dead canvas can never give ex¬ 
pression to the undulations of waving 
fields of grass and grain. The artist can 
not put into the landscape the sparkle of 
the dew, or the bird song or insect hum. 
It is life, after all, that gives real beauty 
of expression. All the best artist can do 
is to paint a still copy of the living, 
ever-changing landscape. The poorest 
of the land in the country can view every 
day more beautiful pictures than are 
seen in the Vatican or any other art 
gallery, either ancient or modem. The 
sadness of it all is the fact that farmers’ 
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wives and daughters, living among all 
this artistic wealth, should form such a 
large percentage of the mentally de¬ 
ranged patients, inmates of insane hos¬ 
pitals, because of the monotony of their 
indoor life. 

If simple food were used in summer, 
much time would 
be saved. Some 
breakfast food, 
easily prepared, 
fresh eggs, cream, 
fruit, and bread 
and butter for 
breakfast, and a 
dinner without too 
great variety of 
foods, and supper 
of the same sim¬ 
plicity as the break¬ 
fast, would leave 
time for taking an 
outing on the in¬ 
stalment plan, even 
if no farther from 
home than a shady 
back yard. The 
cool porches 
screened to keep 
out the insects, could be used for out- 
of-door bedrooms, and thus out-of- 
door life both day and night be se¬ 
cured for the trifling expense of a few 
yards of wire screen, which, if properly 
put up, will last for years. In place of 
going to some far-off seashore or inland 
lakeside to suffer all the discomfort, 
crowding, and excitement of hotel life, 
subject to depression from feeling that 
needed money is being wasted on su¬ 
perfluous pleasures, a nearby small lake 
or stream, perchance only across the 
pasture lot, may be fitted by a little work 
of the men folks, deepening a portion 
of the creek bed, if too narrow and shal¬ 
low for a swimming pool, and if there 
is danger from abrupt descent into deep 
water, fencing off a portion of the lake 


or river of a safe depth with a few stakes 
and strands of rope. Even on the dry 
prairie, miles away from lake or stream, 
there is the well and the windmill; a 
suitable swimming tank similar to those 
used for stock could be put in at a small 
expense and the water allowed to run 


Fourth of July breakfast table 

from it through an over How pipe into 
the stock tank, or used to irrigate the 
garden. Every parent knows how chil¬ 
dren, especially boys, long to get into 
water in the summer, and how even 
a foul, stagnant pool tempts the shiver¬ 
ing youngsters to plunge into the muddy, 
cold, foul-smelling water as soon as the 
ice melts off the surface in the spring¬ 
time. Given a proper bathing place, the 
average school boy or girl will never 
refuse to take a daily plunge bath all 
summer long. And think what it means 
to the family to be able to utilize the 
healthful, invigorating effect of cleanli¬ 
ness from daily bathing; the habit of 
each members going to bed with a clean 
skin at night, instead of covered with 
a varnish of perspiration and day-ac- 
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quired dirt. As cleanliness is next to 
godliness, who can measure the moral, 
mental, and physical benefits which might 
come from every farm home having its 
own warm-weather and out-of-door bath¬ 
ing establishment, and simple recreation 
resort. To make the living out-of-doors 
practical, especially sleeping out-of- 
doors, there is need of close screening 
of piazzas or other out-of-door bedrooms. 
Hut this is not expensive and all the cost 
need be only that of the screening. The 
work can be done by the men folk, or 
any one who can drive a nail straight 
and set up a simple form of poles or 
scantling. This protection is needful to 
keep out flies, mosquitoes, and other nox¬ 
ious insects, whose bites are often infec¬ 
tious and dangerous because of the dis¬ 
eases they inoculate into the body. 

Summer Outings in Small Instalments 

The family birthdays or marriage an¬ 
niversaries, when they come in the warm 
weather, may be celebrated by a picnic 
to some nearby wood, lake, or river bank, 
where with hammocks and books a 


pleasant, restful day may be passed. A 
true recreation! How much more real 
physical rest and mental repose will come 
from this taking the summer outing in 
daily instalments than in planning for a 
hurried trip of two or three weeks to 
some fashionable resort. The writer has 
often been called to treat the mother of 
a family after her return from such a 
miscalled recreation excursion. The ex¬ 
tra sewing and preparation before start¬ 
ing, the excitement of the journey, and 
the noise and excitement and broken rest 
and other discomforts of crowded hotels 
were more strain than the already over¬ 
worked body and nerves could endure, 
and the result was a nervous collapse, 
requiring weeks of rest cure and other 
sedative and tonic medical and hygienic 
treatment to restore the patient to even 
partial normal health again. An ounce 
of prevention is worth hundreds of 
pounds of cure; and normal recreation 
and play is needed to preserve the fam¬ 
ily health of both old and young.— Kate 
Lindsay , M. D., in The Housekeeper for 
June. 






The Modern Management of Tuberculosis or 

Consumption 

Its Cause. Prevention, and Cure 
BY JOHN EDWARD WHITE, M. D. 

Medical Director Nordrach Ranch, Colorado Spring*, Colo. 


I T is impossible to educate the pub¬ 
lic too thoroughly upon the subject 
of tuberculosis; its cause, prevention, 
management, and cure. It is by far the 
most prevalent and at the same time the 
most fatal disease existing at the present 
time. No class of society, no climate or 
country, is exempt from its deadly visita¬ 
tion. This condition of affairs is largely 
due to the ignorance of the public. Sta¬ 
tistics in the past few years show con¬ 
clusively that there has been a marked 
decrease in the numbers infected, owing 
to the knowledge that has been dissem¬ 
inated since Koch’s discovery of the 
bacillus, or the cause of the disease. If 
a little knowledge has caused a distinct 
decrease in the numbers, we can hope 
to effectually stamp out this great white 
plague by a thorough education of the 
masses. Our laws will be ineffectual 
until we have an intelligent public. 

Dr. S. A. Knopf, of New York, pointed 
out in his address to the Tuberculosis 
Convention, at Baltimore, that three 
things are necessary to effectually eradi¬ 
cate tuberculosis: well-trained physi¬ 
cians, a wise government, and an intelli¬ 
gent people. Our law-makers and the 
medical profession are powerless with¬ 
out the hearty and intelligent support and 
co-operation of the public. Admitting 
the necessity of public education, it then 
N becomes the duty of the public press to 
f help physicians and law-makers in scat¬ 
tering this knowledge broadcast. Inter¬ 
esting articles by physicians and laymen 
inserted in our foremost magazines will 
do much to interest and educate the pub¬ 
lic. 


From the time of Hippocrates, who 
lived 400 B. C., and was the father of 
medicine, consumption has been known 
to exist. All physicians since his time 
have studied and fought the disease with 
little success. The early physicians of 
Greece, Italy, Spain, and Arabia recog¬ 
nized the disease, and many regarded it 
as contagious. Tn Italy they went so far 
at one time as to separate the patient 
from the rest of the community in a 
sort of pest-house, and imposed a fine 
with imprisonment for not reporting 
cases as they occurred. Yet for two 
thousand years the cause of consumption 
remained undiscovered. 

March 34, 1882, Prof. Dr. Robert 
Koch, of the University of Berlin, pro¬ 
claimed that he had discovered the- germ 
or cause of consumption, and after 
twenty years this germ or bacillus is uni¬ 
versally acknowledged to be the true 
and only cause of consumption. This 
germ is so small that nine thousand 
placed end to end would measure only 
one inch. If these germs were spread 
on a flat surface so as to touch one an¬ 
other, it would take six hundred millions 
to cover a space one inch square. It is 
estimated that five billions of them are 
expelled by the average consumptive in 
twenty-four hours. 

This germ may live for years outside 
the body in all climates, under all condi¬ 
tions of heat and cold, except in direct 
sunlight. This accounts for the fact 
that one-sixth of the entire human race 
is afflicted with some form of consump¬ 
tion. So destructive is this germ that 
one-seventh of all the deaths in the world 
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are caused by it alone. No one is proof 
against consumption, and no one can 
consider himself uninterested in the sub¬ 
ject. 

These germs are the only cause of con¬ 
sumption, and must enter the system 
from the outside. They generally enter 


makes him a more easy victim to the 
disease. 

Pulmonary tuberculosis, or consump¬ 
tion of the lung, is the most common 
form, but any part of the body is liable 
to become infected by the same germ. 
Scrofula is a form of consumption ; lupus 



the body by inhalation. A naturally 
strong and healthy constitution repels 
the disease, but weak and impaired con¬ 
stitutions become easy victims. Any¬ 
thing which depresses or lowers the vi¬ 
tality of the system renders one subject 
to the disease. Not merely other dis¬ 
eases, but overwork, worry, lack of prop¬ 
er food and exercise, and unfavorable 
surroundings in the home or places of 
work.— all these and many others may 
result in placing one in a condition to 
become a consumptive. In other words, 
they help to prepare the soil. Overwork, 
worry, lack of sunshine and fresh air in 
sleeping and work room, no doubt play 
the most important part in the prepara¬ 
tion of this soil. 

In years past it was supposed that con¬ 
sumption was handed down from the par¬ 
ent to the child, or, in other words, 
hereditary, but we have learned that the 
disease can not be so handed down. The 
child only inherits from the consumptive 
parent a weakened constitution, which 


is a tuberculosis of the skin. The throat, 
ear, bowels, bones—in fact, any part of 
the body may become tubercular. 

Owing to the general lack of knowl¬ 
edge in the care of a consumptive, 
the health of his entire family is en¬ 
dangered bv the millions of germs which 
he scatters about. The germs are usual¬ 
ly found only in the phlegm, or sputa, 
raised in the act of coughing, and not 
in the breath. So long as this substance 
is properly cared for, it is not dangerous. 
The only way to care for the phlegm, or 
sputa, is to burn it. The consumptive 
must not, under any circumstances, 
swallow phlegm, as it is a sure way of 
causing tuberculosis of the bowels. Ev¬ 
ery particle of phlegm must be coughed 
out into a proper receptacle. It is the 
only way to remove the poisonous matter 
from the lung. The phlegm must not 
be coughed out into a handkerchief or 
anything that can not be burned at once. 
The use of cuspidors or slop-jars is posi¬ 
tively dangerous; the use of rags and 
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bits of paper is also dangerous, as it is 
impossible to prevent the fingers, cloth¬ 
ing, and other surroundings from touch¬ 
ing them and becoming covered with 
millions of the germs. The only safe 
way to care for the phlegm is to have 
constantly at hand a specially designed 
hand cuspidor, provided with a lid to pre¬ 
vent flies from carrying contagion, and 
lined with carbolized paper, which may 
be removed and burned as often as neces¬ 
sary. Such a cuspidor is manufactured 
by the Seabury & Johnson Company, 
of New York City. Every particle of 
sputum, or phlegm, which is not burned, 
remains on the linen, clothing, floor, or 
ground until it dries. When dried, it 
takes the form of ordinary dust, and 
every passing breeze carries with it mil¬ 
lions of these dried, death-dealing germs. 

It should be remembered that every 
consumptive expels or coughs out five 
billions of these germs in twenty-four 
hours, or about sixty for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States; 
that every one of them may live two 
or three years outside the body, and 
that every live germ is a positive danger 
to some one. Knowing this fact, every 
consumptive who does not care for his 
sputa becomes a probable murderer of 
his fellow-men. Not only does he en¬ 
danger the lives of those around him, 
but he may become infected a second 
time from the germs which he himself 
scattered about in the beginning. It is 
impossible for a consumptive to get well 
with new germs constantly entering his 
body. 

The napkins and handkerchiefs used 
by a consumptive should be made of 
paper, and immediately burned. Knives, 
forks, spoons, and dishes should be thor¬ 
oughly boiled after each meal, thus pro¬ 
tecting the patient as well as the mem¬ 
bers of the family. 

Consumption, phthisis, or pulmonary 
tuberculosis, is a disease caused by an 


implantation of tubercle bacilli in one or 
both lungs, having gained their entrance 
into the body by inhalation, or breathing 
in. If these microscopic objects enter 
the lung of an individual whose vitality 
has been impaired, either by inheritance 
or acquired in the every-day walks of life, 
then they find their favorite field and 
start into activity. The first step in this 
activity is the formation of a small tu¬ 
bercle about the size of a millet seed. A 
tubercle is the result of an inflammation 
caused by the bacilli or seed coming in 
contact with the right soil. Tubercle 
bacilli multiply many fold, go to seed in 
other words, and when ripe rupture, a 
small drop of pus being expelled; but 
from the point where this tubercle is 
located in the lung to the mouth where 
the discharge is expelled, this small drop 
of pus containing its seed or bacilli has 
to pass over uninfected mucous mem¬ 
brane, and bacilli may lodge at different 
points along the way, causing again oth¬ 
er tubercles, which, in their turn, go to 
seed, rupture, scatter their seed, and so 
on. 

In an advanced case of consumption, 
tubercles are in all stages of develop¬ 
ment, and by the coming together or coal¬ 
escing of these small tubercles, large lung 
areas are involved, which by the individ¬ 
ual rupturing of the many little tubercles 
gradually excavate or scoop out a hole of 
varying size called a cavity. In the be¬ 
ginning of every case the bacilli prepare 
the soil for a second series of germs, 
which of themselves could not find lodg¬ 
ment. We call this secondary condition 
a mixed infection, and it is due to the 
inhalation of small, chain-like germs 
called streptococci, or to others having 
the appearance under the microscope of 
small dots bunched together, and called 
staphylococci. 

So long as we have only bacilli to deal 
with, the individual has a fair chance of 
recovery; but with the entrance of strep- 
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tococci and staphylococci, the question of 
a cure becomes a serious one; in fact, 
but few cases, if any, recover. Con¬ 
sumption, or tuberculosis of the lungs, 
manifests itself at first by a slight cough, 
which may be hardly noticeable, and the 
continuation of an apparent cold, la 
grippe, or pneumonia. A cough lasting 
over two weeks should be thoroughly 
investigated, and a microscopical exami¬ 
nation of sputa should be made. The 
microscope may detect bacilli long before 
the most expert physician could detect a 
tubercular disease in the lungs by a 
physical examination. There is a begin¬ 
ning to this insidious disease, and the 
earlier bacilli are discovered, the more 
chances one has of recovery. After a 
cough comes loss of flesh and a tired, 
worn-out feeling caused by daily temper¬ 
ature or fever with high pulse-rate. 
This fever comes on each day about 
noon, reaching its highest point any¬ 
where between three and ten o’clock, 
and disappearing in the latter part of the 
night. If fever has been high, and drops 
suddenly in the night, it may be fol¬ 
lowed by a night sweat. The daily fe¬ 
ver may also be ushered in by a chill 
about noon. 

There is no longer an excuse for al¬ 
lowing this disease to drift to a point 
where nothing can be done. We have 
a positive and simple way of detecting 
its presence. A cough with loss of flesh, 
accompanied with fever and high pulse 
rate, should always be looked upon with 
suspicion. After one is infected, it then 
becomes the all-important question, Can 
consumption be cured? A few years 
ago we looked upon this disease as incur¬ 
able, but to-day we know that if the dis¬ 
ease is discovered in reasonable time and 
a patient is willing to submit to the prop¬ 
er life, a cure can be safely promised, 
with fair chances of its accomplishment. 
A cure, though, will depend almost en¬ 
tirely upon the patient himself. We 


might say that a cure will depend upon 
an early recognition of the disease, an 
early and complete submission of the 
patient to the proper treatment, a contin¬ 
uous and persistent struggle until the en¬ 
emy is conquered, common sense in all 
things, and a fairly well-filled pocket- 
book in the absence of friends or family 
to tend financial aid. Each one of these 
conditions is as important as the other, 
and all must be combined in producing a 
cure. Taking it for granted, then, that 
one is able to and will take advantage 
of these several conditions, of what does 
the right treatment of life consists? It 
does not consist of any specific medica¬ 
tion, as up to the present time we have 
no medicine that acts as a specific. The 
treatment consists of living a life of per¬ 
fect rest, free from care or work of every ' 
kind, in the open air almost constantly, 
a complete relaxation, and giving up of 
one's occupation and plans for the fu¬ 
ture 

Tuberculosis is a direct result of over¬ 
work, either mental or physical, and rest 
is largely its cure. This life in the open 
air is best carried out in a sitting or 
semi-reclining posture. Every hour of 
the day in all seasons of the year and in 
all kinds of weather should thus be spent, 
together with sleeping in a tent, protected 
veranda, or in a house with windows 
wide open. It will be found that the 
colder the weather, the more marked 
and permanent the results. One does 
not need to be uncomfortable; one can be 
well wrapped with heavy blankets. It is 
the inhalation of cold air that is so ef¬ 
fectual in stimulating appetite, as a gen¬ 
eral tonic and fever reducer. A con¬ 
sumptive should have for his motto: 
“Every hour in the closed house is an 
hour lost.” There is no excuse for los¬ 
ing time. 

Next in importance to rest in the open 
air stands the question of nourishment, 
its kind and quantity. Nearly all con- 
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sumptives think they can not eat on ac¬ 
count of indigestion, but it is a fact that 
their stomachs can be made to care for 
far more food than they think possible. 
Consumption is a wasting disease; there 

( Continued 


is a loss of fatty tissues, and if one 
wishes to combat this waste and really 
gain headway in the struggle, he must 
consume large quantities (even larger 
than in health) of fat-producing food. 
on page 423 ) 


Are You Tenting? — If so, you should 
know: — 

That a well-closed tent is nearly air¬ 
tight, and consequently,— 

That in an ordinary-sized tent, one 
occupant will so pollute the air as to 
render it unfit to breathe in less than 
twenty minutes; two occupants, in less 
than ten minutes. 


That if you are tenting for your health, 
an opening at each end of the tent must 
be provided for ventilation at night. The 
openings should be at least a foot square 
for each occupant. 

Breathing impure air lowers the vi¬ 
tality, and consequently renders one sus¬ 
ceptible to colds and other diseased con¬ 
ditions. 


The Beauty of the Morning 

On, the beauty of the morning! It showers its splendors down 
From the crimson robes of sunrise, the azure mountain’s crown; 
It smiles amid the waving fields, it dapples in the streams, 

It breathes its sparkling music through the rapture of our dreams. 

It floats upon the limpid air in rainbow-clouds of mist, 

It ripples through the glowing skies in pearl and amethyst, 

It gleams in every burnished pool, it riots through the grass, 

It splashes waves of glory on the shadows as they pass. 

It steals among the nodding trees and to the forest croons, 

In airy note and gentle voice, ’neath waning plenilunes; 

It calls, and lo! the wooded brakes, the hills and tangled fens — 
A world of life and mystery — swarm with its denizens. 

It trembles in the perfumed breeze, and where its ardor runs, 

A thousand light-winged choristers pant forth their orisons; 

A thousand echoes clap their hands, and from their dewy beds. 
A million scarlet-throated flowers peer forth with startled heads. 

Oh, the beauty of the morning! It rains upon our ears: 

The music of the universe, the chiming of the spheres; 

From cloistered wood and leafy vale, its tuneful medleys throng. 
Till all the earth is drenched in light and all the world in song! 

— Elisha Saffnrd, in Will Carlton's Magazine, June, 1905 




The Value and Dangers of Hill Climbing 


H ILL climbing is an exercise of en¬ 
durance which allows of great 
exertion without causing a correspond¬ 
ing degree of fatigue. In climbing, ex¬ 
ercise and rest follow each other rhyth¬ 
mically. 

This exercise is fine for the lungs and 
the heart. The vital organs are all stim¬ 
ulated to extra exertion. 

When you are contemplating a moun¬ 
tain trip, it is an excellent plan to pre¬ 
pare for it by walking up and down 
small hills, or even up and down stairs. 
You should always begin gradually, and 
as the ascent grows steeper, you should 
take fewer and shorter steps. Try first 
a hill that is not steep. Do not change 
suddenly from a slow to a quick .walk. 
Tt should all be done gradually. 

The best time for a climb is in the 
early morning. You should then spend 
the afternoon quietly. The feet should 
be turned out on going up hill, but in 
coming down they should be parallel 
or directed slightly inward. The exer¬ 
cise in going down hill is much less than 
in the ascent, and the exertion is borne 


chicily by certain of the knee muscles. 

Climbing develops the thighs and 
calves. It brings about rapid changes 
of materials in the body, fat especially 
being consumed. The skin and kidneys 
throw off more waste material, and the 
lungs work harder and take in more 
oxygen. The heart pumps faster, and 
its muscles are strengthened. The gen¬ 
eral circulation is quickened and stimu¬ 
lated. 

The clothing should be appropriate. 
The dress ought to be loose and of light 
weight, and. above all, the skirt should 
clear the ground. The shoes should be 
easy and’ comfortable, with thick soles 
and broad, low heels. 

When the health is delicate, or the 
heart or lungs weak, tins exercise, al¬ 
though it may be made of the greatest 
benefit, must never be indulged in with¬ 
out the supervision of a physician. The 
heart may be overexerted to the point 
of exhaustion. 

Great care should be exercised about 
food and drink taken on a climbing ex¬ 
pedition. Drink water only in moderate 
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quantities at a time and nut too cold, ishing, and it is often convenient to take 
Lemon juice in the water makes it very that which is in a concentrated form.— 
refreshing. The food should be nour- Sel. 


The Superfluities of Life 

BY ROSE WOODALLEN CHAPMAN 


1 HAD gone to call upon a newly- 
made acquaintance, and found her 
surrounded by piles of dainty underwear, 
which nowadays is dignified with the 
name of lingerie. 

“You’ll forgive me, won’t you,” she 
asked, “if I go on with my work? I’m 
going away this afternoon, to be gone a 
week, and I must get my clothes ready 
to be packed.” 

I expressed my pleasure at being made 
so much a friend by such informality, 
and sat watching her, fascinated. 

Garment after garment she took up, 
trimmed with lace, with embroidery, 
with tucks and ruffles, and into each one 
she ran one, two, three, or four ribbons, 
as the case required. 

“I can’t bear to wear underwear that 
isn’t finished off with ribbons; can you?” 
she inquired, engagingly. 

“They are very pretty,” was my reply, 
as I wondered to myself what she would 
say could she know my benighted con¬ 


dition as regards what she evidently con¬ 
sidered one of the essentials of life. 

As I counted the number of articles 
she deemed necessary for her* week’s 
stay, and learned that they were all hand¬ 
made, I received an illumination con¬ 
cerning the conditions of the women I 
had been meeting. She had plenty of 
time for such work, having no children 
and a competent maid. But her friends, 
who looked upon her as the social leader 
of their “ set,” had babies, and sometimes 
no help. But hand-made finery being 
the style, they were devoting their time 
and energy, more than they could well 
spare, to this work. This, to my mind, 
was the explanation of the hurried, har- 
rassed look I had observed on their faces, 
and of their frequent plea of lack of 
time. 

My friend’s artistic temperament and 
love of pretty things was further evi¬ 
denced by the furnishings of her home. 
Numerous draperies adorned doors, win- 
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dows, and “cozy corners;” the walls 
were fairly covered with pictures, pho¬ 
tographs, Chinese swords, daggers, 
meerschaum pipes, and various other 
curios; mantle pieces and cabinets over¬ 
flowed with bric-a-brac of all kinds. 
The impression made upon one who en¬ 
tered the house was that here lived one 
who enjoyed possessing all pretty things; 
but I had seen homes less luxurious, less 
adorned, and yet much more artistic. 

In my mind this friend stands as a 
type of those who burden themselves 
with the superfluities of life. They love 
the beautiful—and apparently long to 
possess as many of its forms as possible. 
Yet the eye becomes confused with a 
multiplicity of attractions, and no adorn¬ 
ment receives the consideration that its 
beauty deserves. A few artistic belong¬ 
ings in a simple setting receive much 
greater appreciation, and speak more 
clearly of their owner’s artistic discern¬ 
ment. 

Simplicity of living, in all its phases, 
bespeaks the highest taste and culture, 
just as the truly great are most ap¬ 
proachable in manner. More than this, 
it shows an appreciation of the values in 
life. The best painter is the one who 
properly judges the values, in his paint¬ 
ing, of light and shade, of color and con¬ 
trast; so the best artist in the great pro¬ 
fession of living is the one who can 
weigh the various interests that enter in¬ 
to the problem and can put aside the 
trivial and evanescent for the weighty 
and the enduring. 

The one important thing in life is 
character ; your own character, the char¬ 
acter of your husband, your children, 
your friends. All other things should 
be judged by their bearing upon this im¬ 
portant matter. Things may be delight¬ 
ful in themselves; but if they tend to add 
to your worries; if they are a barrier be¬ 
tween you and your loved ones; if they 
interfere with the development of the 


higher faculties of your children, they 
become undesirable, inadvisable, and 
should be classed with the superfluities of 
life. 

The mother who prepares for her 
baby dainty, hand-made garments, won¬ 
derfully trimmed with lace and embroid¬ 
ery, in the majority of instances is de¬ 
priving that child of personal love and 
care that rightfully belong to him. 
What does he care for such finery? He 
wants his mothers companionship, and 
for himself perfect freedom for all forms 
of activity. To so attire him that he must 
be constantly cautioned, “Now don’t get 
your dress dirty/’ is to interfere with 
one of his inalienable rights. The wise 
mother will make her baby’s clothes sim¬ 
ple, to serve as a background for his in¬ 
fantile charms, instead of taking the at¬ 
tention away from him to center it upon 
elaborate ornamentation. 

Many housekeepers there are who be¬ 
moan their inability to keep up the inter¬ 
ests of their girlhood. They have no time 
now to play the piano, to read inspiring 
literature, to join the club, or to enter 
upon any philanthropic work. They say 
they feel their deprivation; have they 
ever tried to see how many of their 
household tasks could be eliminated as 
superfluous ? 

I have been in homes where there were 
two and sometimes three pairs of cur¬ 
tains at each window. The effect was 
rich, but one whose mind was awakened 
to the question of the superfluities could 
but think of the extra work such hang¬ 
ings entailed. 

Then there are the “cozy corners/’ 
the Turkish divans smothered in over¬ 
hanging draperies, which the furniture 
stores are so eager to urge upon their 
customers as “ the very latest style/’ 
Such corners are gathering-places for 
dust, and an unnecessary addition to the 
work of the home. 

Heavy carpets on the floors may feel 
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soft under foot, but they are hard to 
sweep, are never really clean, save after 
the annual beating, and so are both un¬ 
hygienic and burdensome. 

Think how much less drudgery must 
be performed by the woman who has 
hard wood or stained floors with a few 
medium-sized rugs! Her floors can be 
wiped up quickly with a damp cloth, 
and her rugs thoroughly cleaned with a 
minimum amount of effort. 

At the windows this same woman will 
have filmy net curtains, with ruffled bor¬ 
der, it may be, that are ordinarily 
cleansed by putting them on the line 
where the wind can blow the dust out of 
them; or can easily be laundered when 
more thorough cleaning is desired. 

On her walls will be a few artistic pic¬ 
tures, with no overhanging festoons or 
ribbons to catch dust and add to the 
labor. Bric-a-brac will be conspicuous 
for its absence; photographs will be put 
away, instead of covering her dresser and 
the walls of her bedroom. In a word, 
her aim will be to have her home light, 
airy, artistically furnished, but in such a 
way as to be the least possible burden to 
her and to her family. Husbands and 
children find it hard to be careful of the 
things that have been bought for show. 
Why not dispense with them, then, and 
have only that which is necessary and 
usable ? 

Many housekeepers have learned to 
dispense with unnecessary furnishings, 
but are still slaves to elaborate meals, es¬ 
pecially when they entertain. 

It is wise, in the first place, to remem¬ 
ber that the health of the family is con J 
served by simplicity in the meals. Even 
though they are now used to a large 
variety at each meal, they can be grad¬ 
ually accustomed to a simple diet. No 
soup when there is dessert and no dessert 
when there is soup, is a very good rule 
for dinner. The other course should 
consist of a meat substitute and only two 


vegetables. A simple breakfast food, 
with bread and butter and fruit, is enough 
for the morning meal; while an equally 
simple supper should be entirely satis¬ 
factory. 

It is a temptation to leave the paths of 
simplicity when company is coming; but 
if we just remember that our friends 
come to see us, not to eat our food, we 
will find it easier to restrain our inclina¬ 
tions in this direction. Oftentimes 
housewives become possessed with a spir¬ 
it of emulation which leads Mrs. Smith 
to feel that she must set forth a more 
elaborate meal than Mrs. Jones had 
served, while Mrs. Robinson in turn 
strives to eclipse Mrs. Smith, and as a 
result meals become so complicated as 
to be most burdensome to the hostess and 
almost dangerous to the guests. Let us 
confine our efforts to making our simple 
entertainment as attractive as possible 
and furnishing such wit and merriment 
therewith, such geniality and kindliness, 
as shall make our guests feel that they 
have partaken of a feast. 

In one small town the entertainments 
had become so elaborate that the majori¬ 
ty of the women found it difficult to re¬ 
ceive friends in what was considered the 
proper style. Old-fashioned, “come-in- 
to-supper” invitations were no longer 
fashionable. Once a year each woman 
invited all to whom she was socially in¬ 
debted to a “reception,” where every ef¬ 
fort was put forth to surpass all previous 
occasions. The house was elaborately 
trimmed with cut flowers and hot-house 
plants; an orchestra was hired for the oc¬ 
casion; a “caterer” (think of it!) sup¬ 
plied a superabundance of indigestibles; 
and people came in crowds to push and 
shove, say “how dye do” and “good-by,” 
and to criticize freely among themselves 
everything that seemed below the stand¬ 
ard. 

A newcomer to the place, having en¬ 
joyed unstinted hospitality, desired to 
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make a return, but could not at first see 
her way clear. Then taking her cour¬ 
age in her hands, she decided to follow 
her own judgment in the matter and to 
express herself in these entertainments. 
She planned three receptions, in order 
that all might be included, but none 
should be cro.wded. The first came in the 
spring-time, and her decorations were 
wild flowers and ferns brought from the 
woods by willing children. The other 
two were given in the fall, and then her 
house was made gorgeous with great 
bunches of autumn foliage. The dainty, 
simple refreshments were prepared by 
her own hands with the assistance of a 
capable friend. 

There was no formality, as seats were 
provided for all, and friends were thus 
given an opportunity to get together in 


groups and enjoy a good, old-time chat, 
while a sweet-toned music box filled in 
the chinks with its familiar and pleasing 
melodies. 

There was no stiffness in the fare¬ 
wells ; each guest had too thoroughly en¬ 
joyed herself to be content with formal 
words of thanks—and so full of pleasure 
were they all that possible words of crit¬ 
icism were utterly forgotten. 

To be ourselves — is this not the right 
aim in life? To be our best selves calls 
for omitting the superfluities, and devot¬ 
ing ourselves to those things which shall 
feed our souls. The world needs men 
and women more than it needs tilings; 
then let us determine to keep always in 
mind what are the truly important mat¬ 
ters, and refuse to be troubled by the 
superfluities of life. 


The Battle Creek Idea 

BY DAY ALLEN WILLEY 


A FEW years ago, ten thousand peo¬ 
ple were guests at five hundred 
banquets held in as many cities to cele¬ 
brate the thirty-fifth anniversary of the 
“ Battle Creek Idea.” 

These gatherings, all the way from 
Maine to California, were significant 
because they indicated the extent to 
which this “ idea ” in the treatment of 
disease had spread over the country. 
Undoubtedly it has caused the pretty lit¬ 
tle Michigan city, where it originated, 
to become known throughout the world; 
for in Battle Creek was built the first 
sanitarium to illustrate the employment 
of physiologic therapeutics as believed 
by its founders — the use of what they 
termed nature remedies. In the forty 
years that have elapsed the original sys¬ 
tem has been elaborated with the devel¬ 


opment of electrical science and phys¬ 
ical culture, Until the present institution 
must be ranked among the finest in the 
world, considered from the standpoint 
of architecture, hygiene, and facilities 
for the care of invalids, as well as those 
who minister unto them — the physician 
and the nurse. 

The general style of the main build¬ 
ing is that known by architects as the 
Italian renaissance. On entering one 
of the three large doors of the main 
entrance one finds himself in a spacious 
lobby, the ceiling of which is supported 
by a number of pillars of simple, graceful 
form. He notes the high paneled ceil¬ 
ing, the clerk's desk and the information 
bureau at the left, the reception room 
at the right, and a large elevator a few 
steps farther on. Crossing the center, 
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lie finds at the left a broad marble stair¬ 
way; at the right, a post-office and lit¬ 
erature depot and a cozy corner. Oppo¬ 
site the main entrance are two doors 
leading through the palm house to the 
gymnasium. These doors are of glass, 
and are placed about ten feet apart; 
the intervening space 
is filled with plate 
glass, making a glass 
partition between the 
palm garden and the 
lobby. Over the doors 
and the glass-filled 
opening, at a height of 
about ten feet, is a 
narrow flower balcony, 
some twenty feet in 
length; over this bal¬ 
cony is a series of high, broad windows 
through which a flood of light enters the 
main lobby from the east, producing a 
bright and cheerful effect. 

The glass partition between the lobby 
and the palm house places before the 
visitor on entering the building a charm¬ 
ing vista of palms and tropical plants 
resembling an Oriental garden, with a 
cool fountain playing in the center. In 
the center of the parlor on the north 
side is a great fireplace which faces the 
hall, so that its cheerful light can be 
seen from the extreme end of the build¬ 
ing, more than five hundred feet away. 
The outlook from the parlor is upon 
beautiful, green, shaded lawns, flower 
beds, wide walks, forming pleasing vis¬ 
tas. Across the hall at the left is the 
cashier’s office. Just beyond this is the 
business manager’s office, the stenog¬ 
rapher’s office, the chaplain’s office, a 
series of medical offices, the library, the 
ladies’ parlor, and lastly,- the grand par¬ 
lor at the north end of the building. 
Other features of the lobby are the post- 
office, then a series of offices for women 
which are connected with the women’s 
bathroom by private corridor. In the 


south hall are offices for the superin¬ 
tendent, the medical clerk, and various 
specialists—eye, ear, nose, throat, nervous 
disorders, etc. There are also dental 
offices and offices for the special appli¬ 
cation of electricity, phototherapy, com¬ 
pressed air chambers, Arctic bath, the 


X-ray, and various other unique methods 
of treatment. The seco. d, third, fourth, 
and fifth floors of the main building are 
wholly devoted to patients’ rooms. 
About half of the rooms communicate 
with private bathrooms. On the sixth 
floor is found at the north end the op¬ 
erating room. Next is the kitchen, the 
serving room, the dining room, and the 
solarium; at the south end is a roof 
garden. 

The total area of porches and veran¬ 
das is about one and one-fourth acres, 
affording standing room for more than 
15,000 people, and furnishing ample 
room for more than a thousand couches, 
accommodating as many patients with 
air and light baths. This calculation 
includes one of the most practical fea¬ 
tures of the institution, located at the 
south end of the sixth story, and beau¬ 
tified in the summer season by palms, 
flowers, and foliage plants. It is sup¬ 
plied with reclining chairs and couches 
for the use of patients, each of whom is 
required to spend several hours daily 
in the air. North of the roof-garden 
and adjoining the dining room, is the 
solarium which, in addition to the nu- 
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merous windows on the sides, is provided 
with an enormous skylight through which 
the sunlight benefits those whose ex¬ 
treme feebleness compels them to take 
their daily light baths indoors. In the 
summer time, the solarium is used as an 
overflow for the dining room, and at 


application of thermotlierapy and pho¬ 
totherapy. There are several shower 
baths and douches arranged at proper 
intervals, together with shampoo rooms 
and other conveniences. The/ second 
floor of the buildings is divided into com¬ 
partments for applications of electricity. 



A wheel-chair assembly 


all seasons it is employed as a lobby in 
which patients gather for a social chat 
before and after meals. 

As the bath is recognized as one of 
the essentials in successful treatment, 
the facilities are especially worthy of 
note. The two bath buildings are iden¬ 
tical in size, appearance, and arrange¬ 
ment. The east end of each basement is 
cut off for a swimming pool thirty feet 
wide and sixty feet in length, the pool 
running crosswise of the building. 

The first floor of each bath building is 
devoted exclusively to baths of various 
sorts. Arranged along the outer wall 
on the north side, are small compart¬ 
ments each devoted to some special form 
of bath. Groups of dressing rooms and 
finishing rooms containing massage 
couches are arranged close to the bath 
compartments, so that the patient can 
prepare for his bath within two or three 
steps of the place where his treatment 
is to be received and completed. On 
the opposite side of the bathroom are 
to be found rooms devoted to Turkish 
baths, electric-light baths, Russian baths, 
vapor baths, and other facilities for the 


massage, manual Swedish movements, 
special forms of corrective gymnastics, 
and other allied methods of treatment. 
Here, as well as on the first floor, the 
dressing rooms are convenient to the 
rooms in which treatment is admin¬ 
istered, so that the patient does not have 
to travel about in a sheet before or after 
receiving treatment. The third floor is 
devoted to light and air baths. 

The gymnasium building (66 x 120 
ft.) affords opportunity for gymnastic 
training and indoor exercise. In the 
basement of the gymnasium is machinery 
for the application of mechanical Swe¬ 
dish movements. Many of these machines 
were originated in the institution, and 
are exclusively manufactured in tlxe 
Sanitarium machine shops, which are 
constantly employed in work of this sort 
for the benefit of the Sanitarium and its 
branches. Of the machines may be men¬ 
tioned vibrators, kneaders, shakers, 
breathing machines, mechanical trainers 
and manipulators and various mechan¬ 
isms for encouraging feeble hearts, 
weak lungs, and slow stomachs to health¬ 
ful activity. A portion of this room is 
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devoted to gymnastic sloyd, a special 
feature of the physical culture depart¬ 
ment, which was installed two years ago 
by the aid of Prof. Askel Mikkelsen, 
the government superintendent of sloyd 
for Denmark. 

By special arrangement, light and air 
are admitted to every part of the bath 
and treatment apartments by means of 
a light shaft, nine feet wide, and extend¬ 
ing nearly the entire length of the bath 
building, reaching from the first floor 
to the roof. 

The “ Battle Creek Idea ” means not 
merely the methods employed by the 
Sanitarium itself, elaborate and varied 
as they are, but includes what is prop¬ 
erly called the “ nature cure ” as well. 
The country round about in winter as 
well as in summer is utilized 
for an exercise and recrea¬ 
tion ground for those whose 
condition is such that they 
can risk such exposure. 

When a patient recuperates 
to a point where he can in¬ 
dulge in pastimes such as 
tennis, golf, walking, and 
horseback riding, he has . an 
opportunity to enjoy them 
— but under the care of his 
attendant. Besides the en¬ 
closed swimming pools in 
the bath buildings, an open- 
air pool has been provided which 
patients can use during the summer 
months, certain hours each day be¬ 
ing allotted for women. By the side 
of the pool is a miniature seabeach of 
fine dry sand, where one can take a sun 
bath and sand bath as well. A unique 
feature of open-air exercise is the 
“ wood lot.” Enclosed bv a high fence 
so that it is entirely private, the lot is 
provided with saws and axes, and here 
the male patients hardy enough to endure 
the exercise manipulate these imple¬ 


ments, attired in their gymnastic garb. 

Besides the buildings of the Sanitarium 
proper, included in the scheme is what 
might be called a summer health resort, 
on a lake in the suburbs of the city; 
while the cottage plan of housing patients 
is also employed — a group of about 
twenty cottages being built on the 
grounds in the vicinity of the institu¬ 
tion, which are spacious enough to lay 
out shaded walks, drives,— in short, to 
form a very attractive *park, which is 
frequented not merely in summer, but 
in winter as well. 

In considering the “ Battle Creek Idea,” 
it is evident that its success depends 
largely on the employment of men and 
women of skill and intelligence as well 
as humanity. When it is stated that at 


times a staff of five hundred physicians 
and nurses are in service, an idea of the 
magnitude of the work can be gained, 
but the management believes thoroughly 
in individual care, and the actual pro¬ 
portion of nurses to patients is never 
less than one to three, while those suf¬ 
fering from severe forms of ailments 
and chronic diseases have their special 
attendant. To prepare the young man 
or woman for their duties here, they must 
not merely be trained in the routine 
connected with the hospital, but must 
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be familiar with the kinds of food fur¬ 
nished, as well as qualified to assist in 
relieving the mind in connection with the 
body. The latter qualification, it will 
be recognized, is one of the most impor¬ 
tant. Really, they become friends and 
companions in the broad sense of the 
word,— not merely nurses — and un¬ 
doubtedly the majority of the cases suc¬ 
cessfully treated can be credited in a 
great measure to their efforts. 

Recognizing the necessity for attend¬ 
ants who should be able to fill the many 
requirements, the management of the 
Sanitarium has organized a training- 
school which has been in existence over 
twenty years. It is claimed to be the 


have decided not only to devote their 
lives to relieve suffering, but to help 
those who may not have the means to 
recompense them, and it is safe to say 
in all of the larger cities of the United 
States can be found graduates who are 
connected with medical missions and 
other charitable societies, who volun¬ 
tarily give their services to the poor. 

The regular course at the training- 
school comprises three years, but in¬ 
cludes a post-graduate course, in which 
nurses receive special instruction in hy¬ 
drotherapy, chemistry, and medical die¬ 
tetics, and attend clinics especially ar¬ 
ranged for their observation. A candi¬ 
date for the vocation is carefully exam- 



The cooking school 


largest training-school for nurses in the 
world, as its graduates are engaged not 
only at Battle Creek, but elsewhere. 
The minimum number of students at 
any session of the school is at least one 
hundred, and at times it is considerably 
in excess of these figures. During the 
first years of the school those who left 
it were employed in the Sanitarium and 
in general hospital work outside; but in 
1889 it was decided to make a specialty 
in educating what are termed missionary 
nurses. These are men and women who 


ined as to health and education before 
being admitted. As a result it is safe 
to say that the personnel of the nurses 
at Battle Creek is as high in standard 
as anywhere in the country. It must be 
added, also, that the vital importance of 
their devotion to duty is recognized. 

Their apartments are not only comfort¬ 
able, but supplied with all modern con¬ 
veniences, and they are really cared for 
as well as those whom they serve. While 
the routine is by no means easy, the op¬ 
portunity to accompany the patients in 
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their walks, rides, and the companion¬ 
ship which is thus developed form a rec¬ 
reation which the attendants appreciate. 
During their leisure hours, however, 
they are enabled to make use of such 
departments as the gymnasium, the 
plunge baths, and are free to enjoy 
themselves on the grounds about the 
Sanitarium. 


-The atmosphere of cheerfulness which 
pervades the place is largely due to their 
untiring efforts. They realize that the 
patient should be uplifted mentally if 
possible. It has been said that at Battle 
Creek every room is kept aglow with 
mental and moral sunshine through the 
agency of kindly sympathy and efficient 
service. — The Trained Nurse. 


The Philosophy of Pain 


P AIN is not to be reckoned as abnor¬ 
mal, but as Nature’s protest against 
the abnormal; it is her finger pointing the 
other way that she means us to go. Till 
we learn that a given act or want of ac¬ 
tion brings disease or injury to the body, 
we suffer. Fire would destroy if my hand 
felt no pain when in contact with the 
flame. 

If we go contrary to Nature’s laws, 
wittingly or ignorantly, we arc victims of 
pain or destruction. 

Fatigue is a form of suffering to warn 
that certain elements poisonous to the 
body have been generated within, and 
that we must pause till they are elimi¬ 
nated by the processes of life chemistry, 
active during rest. 

We can conquer pain by avoiding its 
causes; we can only avoid bv knowledge. 
If we but knew or realized that no law of 
Nature can be violated except an inex¬ 
orable penalty be exacted in pain, how 
much greater happiness might result. 
This law applies equally to every depart¬ 


ment of our lives, whether it be physical, 
mental, spiritual, moral, or intellectual. 

When we learn that a fire is painful, 
we avoid its burnings. 

The harsh grindstone makes the sharp 
ax. 

Anguish drives us to effort, and it is 
only through endeavor that we make any 
progress whatever. There is no royal 
road to any success. The price for every 
gain must be paid. 

Let no man cheat himself by thinking 
otherwise, but let him rather gird up his 
loins and courageously endure hardships, 
care, and the drenchings of sorrow. 
They are designed for his advancement 
and good. Tt is only thus he can go for¬ 
ward. To learn is his fate; and he can 
only learn through suffering. And if he 
does not see the lesson intended, he must 
suffer again and again till he has cleai 
vision and obedient heart. Nature is 
obdurate and merciless, She will b< 
obeyed, or slay ruthlessly, even to the 
last. — Ernest Crutcher, M. D . 


It is a comely fashion to be glad — 
Joy is the grace we say to God. 

— Jean lngeloiu. 




The Extermination of the Mosquito 


S O much lias been said of late years 
concerning the pernicious nature 
of the mosquito as a purveyor of malaria 


and its hateful forms of ague, chills and 
fever, that even those phlegmatic or 
philosophic individuals who can endure 
its persistent sallies without irritation are 
no longer indifferent to its presence. 
The enlightened negro poet voices a com¬ 
mon sentiment in the following lines: — 

" Go 'way, Mistuh Skeeter! Don you sing 
dat song lo me! 

Ts hyuhd about yoh doin’s; you’s es tough 
as you kin be; 

You's been aroun' a-lunchin' on malaria an* 
things 
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Till you’s jes’ about as danj'us as a rattle¬ 
snake wif wings. 

" I dicin' use to min' you when you come 
a-browsin' ’round, 

Ca’se I knowed a slap *ud send you 
tumblin' senseless to de groun', 
But since I hyuhd dem white folks, 
I's as skyaht as kin be. 

Go 'way. Mistuh Skeeter! Don' 
you sing dat song to me! ” 

The extermination of the 
mosquito is a live question, and 
since its accomplishment is 
comparatively easy, a very 
practical one. House property 
will rise considerably in value 
in localities freed from the an¬ 
noying and menacing presence 
of this dangerous insect. Com¬ 
fort. sanitation, and economy, 
— all demand its extermina¬ 
tion. The New Jersey Legis¬ 
lature recently appropriated 
$350,000 for this purpose. Suc¬ 
cess in the undertaking will be 
a great thing, as the New Jer¬ 
sey mosquito is famous as be¬ 
ing the largest in the world. 

Why be bothered with these 
unnecessary pests when one 
season’s effort will almost en¬ 
tirely rid the neighborhood of 
them? 

The method of extermination is given 
in detail in The Ladies’ Home Journal , 
by the President of the American Civic 
Association: — 

Where to Look for Mosquitoes 
If you are troubled with mosquitoes, 
the kind that are dangerous, remember 
that somewhere within six hundred 
yards of your house you will find the 
female mosquito laying her eggs in some 
one of these places: — 

In some place of standing water. 



Uncovered and Dangerous 
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A cesspool. 

A sewer-inlet. 

A rain-water barrel. 

A horse-trough. 

A roof-gutter that is clogged. 

An empty bottle. 

An old tin can. 

Broken crockery that holds water. 

A water-pan for dog, cat, or chicken. 

A water-receptacle for a grindstone. 

A hole in a tree. 

A watering-pan for birds. 

A garden fountain. 

Any place, in fact, where water 
stands for five days or more. 

One tomato can in a shady 
spot, with water in it, has been 
found to breed sufficient mos¬ 
quitoes to keep a family un¬ 
happy all summer. It is not 
true that mosquitoes breed in 
vines or grass; the female must 
have stagnant water in which 
to deposit her eggs. 

How to Get Rid of Mosquitoes 

Clean out every place where 
water stands. 

So dispose of old tin cans, 
bottles, or what-not that rain 
can not possibly be retained. 

Watch your roof-gutters. 

Empty your rain-barrel of 
water every week, or screen it 
closely with fine-meshed wire 
on top. 

Change the water every day 
in a drinking-pan for dog, cat, 
or bird. 

Watch the watering-trough 
near vour stable. 

Fill a hole in a tree with soil packed 
tight, or with cement. 

In other words, get rid of, or coat with 
kerosene, all stagnant, standing water, 
and you will get rid of mosquitoes. 

If you have a playing-fountain, put 
little fish, like minnows or goldfish, in 


the water, and they will eat the mos¬ 
quito larvae. 

If you have a sluggish brook or a 
stagnant pond near your house, spray 
kerosene or coal-oil on the surface; this 
makes it impossible for the “ wigglers ” 
to breathe when they come to the sur¬ 
face, and they die. The coal-oil applica¬ 
tion is only necessary at the edges, and 
is good only so long as the oil film is 
unbroken. 


Well guarded against mosquitoes 

Mirth is the medicine of life: 

It cures its ills, it calms its strife; 

It softly smooths the brow of care 
And writes a thousand graces there. 

— Anon. 


u Occupation and exercise are the 
hand-maidens of purity and strength.” 









Thoreau on Fishing 


1 HAVE found repeatedly, of late 
years, that I can not fish without fall¬ 
ing a little in self-respect. I have tried 
it again and again. I have skill at it, 
and, like many of my fellows, a certain 
instinct for it. which revives from time 
to time, but always when I have done, 
I feel that it would have been better if 
I had not fished. I think that I do not 
mistake. It is a faint intimation, yet 
so are the first streaks of morning. 
There is unquestionably this instinct in 
me which belongs to the lower orders 
of creation; yet with every year I am 
less a fisherman, though without more 
humanity or even wisdom; at present I 
am no fisherman at all. But I see that if 
I were to live in the wilderness I should 
again be tempted to become a fisher and 
hunter in earnest. Besides, there is 

something essentially unclean about this 
diet and all flesh, and I began to see 
where housework commences, and 

whence the endeavor, which cost so 
much, to wear a tidy and respectable 
appearance each day, to keep the house 


sweet and free from all ill odors and 
sights. Having been my own butcher 
and scullion and cook, as w r ell as the 
gentleman for whom the dishes were 
served up, I can speak from an unusu¬ 
ally complete experience. The practical 
objection to animal food in my case was 
its uncleanness; and, besides, when I 
had caught and cleaned and cooked and 
eaten my fish, they seemed not to have 
fed me essentially. It was insignificant 
and unnecessary, and cost more than it 
came to. A little bread or a few pota¬ 
toes would have done as well, with less 
trouble and filth. Like many of my con¬ 
temporaries, I had rarely for many years 
used animal food, or tea, or coffee, etc., 
not so much because of any ill effects 
which I had traced to them, as because 
they were not agreeable to my imagina¬ 
tion. The repugnance to animal food 
is not the effect of experience, but is 
an instinct. It appeared more beautiful 
to live low and fare hard in many re¬ 
spects; and though I never did so, I 
went far enough to please mv imagina- 
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tion. I believe that every man who has 
ever been earnest to preserve his higher 
or poetic faculties in the best condition 
has been particularly inclined to abstain 
from food, and from much food of 
any kind. It is a significant fact, stated 
by entomologists (I find it in Kirby and 
Spence), that “ some insects in their 
perfect state, though furnished with or¬ 
gans of feeding, make no use of them/* 
and they lay it down as a “ general rule 
that almost all insects in this state eat less 
than in that of larvae. The voracious 
caterpillar when transformed into a but¬ 
terfly, . . . and the gluttonous maggot 
when become a fly,” content themselves 
with a drop or two of honey or some 
other sweet liquid. The abdomen under 
the wings of the butterfly still represents 
the larva. This is the tid-bit which 
tempts his insectivorous fate. This gross 
( feeder is a man in the larva state; and 
there are whole nations in that condition, 
— nations without fancy or imagination, 
whose vast abdomens betray them. 

It is hard to provide and. cook so sim¬ 
ple and clean a diet as will not offend 
the imagination; but this, I think, is to 


be fed when we feed the body; they 
should both sit down at the same table. 
Yet perhaps this may be done. The 
fruits eaten temperately need not make 
us ashamed of our appetites, nor inter¬ 
rupt the worthiest pursuits. But put 
an extra condiment to your dish, and it 
will poison you. It is not worth while 
to live by rich cookery. Most men would 
feel ashamed if caught preparing with 
their own hands precisely such a dinner, 
whether of animal or vegetable food, 
as is every day prepared for them by 
others. Yet till this is otherwise we are 
not civilized, and, if gentlemen and 
ladies, are not true men and women. 
This certainly suggests what change is 
to be made. It may be vain to ask why 
the imagination will not be reconciled 
to flesh and fat. I am satisfied that it 
is not. 

Is it not a reproach that man is a 
carnivorous animal? True, he can and 
does live, in a great measure, by preying 
on other animals; but this is a miserable 
way,— as any one who will go to snaring 
rabbits or slaughtering lambs may learn; 
and he will be regarded as a benefactor 
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of his race who shall teach man to confine 
himself to a more innocent and whole¬ 
some diet. Whatever my own practise 
may be, I have no doubt that it is a 
part of the destiny of the human race. 


in its gradual improvement, to leave off 
eating animals, as surely as the savage 
tribes have left off eating each other 
when they came in contact with the more 
civilized. 


Impure Ice and Typhoid Fever 

People who are very particular about 
the purity of their drinking water, some¬ 
times make their precautions of no ef¬ 
fect by cooling it with ice. regardless 
of the fact that the ice may have been 
made from contaminated water. It is 
obviously of just as much importance 
that the ice used should be above sus¬ 
picion, as that the water should be pure. 

The tracing of an epidemic of typhoid 
fever at the St. Lawrence Hospital some 
time ago, to ice made from contami¬ 
nated water, proved that under favoring 
conditions ice may be the source of this 
disease. " Formerly,” says the Boston 
Medical Journal , “ the hospital was sup¬ 
plied with drinking water through the 
St. Lawrence River, but this having been 
definitely shown to have been the source 
of very considerable epidemics of ty¬ 
phoid, was abandoned after various 
methods of purification had been investi¬ 
gated, Thereafter water was obtained 
from a small Adirondack stream. This 
change led to a practical disappearance 
of the disease for about two years, and 
during this time the water was not 
boiled, and ice was freely used. In the 
latter part of 1902 , typhoid fever again 
appeared, and after careful investigation 
of the water and milk supplied, it was 
decided that the ice used in the institu¬ 
tion was the probable source of infection. 
This ice had been taken from the St. 
Lawrence River, and had been stored 
more than seven months. It appears that 
when this particular ice was forming, 
three or four cases of typhoid fever had 


occurred in the city among users of well 
water. Bacteriological investigations of 
drinking water and melting ice led to the 
strong suspicion that the ice was at fault. 
Further careful investigation brought 
out the fact that the ice, which contained 
considerable extraneous matter, was con¬ 
taminated with numerous organisms, 
many of which were motile. Cultures 
showed a rapid growth, and colonies 
of colon bacilli and typhoid bacilli 
were finally isolated. With the dis¬ 
continuance of the use of this ice, the 
epidemic slowly subsided." 

These careful investigations would 
seem to leave no room for doubt that ice 
may under favoring conditions be a 
dangerous source of typhoid fever, and 
should ensure precautions being taken 
against the spread of the disease from 
this source. 


The ** Can Age ” 

Those who use only man’s natural 
foods — fruits, nuts, and grains — in a 
natural state, have, so far as they are 
personally concerned, no occasion for 
agitation over the question of adulterated 
foods. They take their food fresh from 
Nature's hand, with no possibility for 
adulteration. 

Abstinence from flesh foods merely, 
does not exempt one from injury from, 
adulterated foods. The present has been 
called the " can age,” and the food of 
the modern housekeeper is — 

“ spilled from cans galore, 
The cans of every size and shape are piled 
upon the floor; 
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A can of soup, a can of beans, a can of squash 
for pies,” etc., etc. 

In all kinds of canned foods there is 
the possibility of adulteration, or of treat¬ 
ment of the food with injurious chemi¬ 
cals. As an inducement to vegetarians 
to take an active interest in pure food 
legislation, What to Eat calls attention 
to some foods in common use among 
them which are liable to adulteration and 
injurious treatment. 

Butter, it is said, is nearly all colored 
with anilin dye, a rank poison. Canned 
or preserved vegetables are in danger 
from the chemical preservatives and col¬ 
orings used in their preparation. There 
are brands of every kind of preserved 
fruit and vegetable so adulterated with 
these chemicals as to render them posi¬ 
tively dangerous. In the inferior-class 
canning factories the gleanings and 
< sweepings from the factories are gath¬ 
ered together in a conglomerated jnass, 
flavored and colored with various chem¬ 
icals to represent different products, and 
placed in cans and jars with labels bear¬ 
ing the name of fruits of which they may 
not contain a particle. The fresh vege¬ 
tables on the market are often sprinkled 
with harmful chemicals to make them 
appear fresh. 


Hints for the Sickroom 

Any one who has ever suffered from 
severe illness, knows something of the 
nerve strain which may be imposed by 
the presence of some people in the sick¬ 
room, and the soothing, restful influence 
which may be imparted by others. This 
difference may depend upon what seems 
to be the merest trifles, yet the effect is 
such as in the one case to retard and in 
the other to facilitate the patient’s recov¬ 
ery. A contemporary gives a few hints 
which should be heeded not alone by 


those who have the care of the sick, but 
by all who have access to the sick¬ 
room : — 

Never stand at the foot of a sick bed 
and survey the patient. All figures loom 
large to fevered eyes, but by the side of 
the bed they are only partially seen, and 
do not annoy with a sense of too much 
presence. 

Do not open the door very slowly, for 
then the attention is strained, speculating 
as to whom the next comer can possibly 
be after all this preparation, and with 
such cautious approach. Low but clear 
tones, quick but sure movements, rapid 
rather than slow, are a great relief to a 
patient. 

Whispering is torture. Silence is best 
until you can discuss matters in another 
room; but if you speak, speak out. and 
make no mysteries about anything. 

In severe illness the nurse must watch 
her patient steadily, but without appear¬ 
ing to do so. In convalescence it fre¬ 
quently soothes the invalid to have the 
nurse seated at the window, apparently 
looking out. This frees the faculties 
from the tension that the sense of being 
watched^usually gives. 


From toil lie wins his spirits light, 

From busy day the peaceful night ; 

Rich, from the very want of wealth, 

In heaven s best treasures, peace and health. 

— Thomas Gray. 


Unless a person has a pressing en¬ 
gagement with his own funeral, what 
sense is there in hurrying with his meals? 
— Horace Fletcher. 


Look to your health if you have it. 
Praise God and value it next to a good 
conscience.— Isaak Walt on. 
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A Tramp through Historic New England 

BY JAMES M. HUTCHINSON 


B AYARD TAYLOR spent two years 
in tramping through Europe for 
educational and physical betterment. 
Wordsworth took many tramps for the 
same purpose. Others have done the 
same, but the great mass of the Ameri¬ 
can people have still to learn that in 
tramping, one has the ideal means for 
seeing the country. Steam cars and 
automobiles are good for fast traveling, 
but if one wishes to travel and learn, to 


benefit his mind as well as his body, he 
should then try walking. 

It was in July, 1905 , that five members 
of the Overland Walking Club.— Ed. 
Buckley, of Bay City. C. Fox, E. Fox, 
Wm. Hunt, and myself, of Jackson, 
Mich.,— started on a walking trip to see 
historic New England and the Hudson 
River district. 

In order to see all the principal points 
of interest we utilized steam and electric 
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cars as well as boats, at various times, 
walking over the most interesting sec¬ 
tions only. Our luggage consisted of 
two cameras, field-glasses, and two hav¬ 
ersacks full of note books, maps, and 
sundry necessities. We planned to sleep 
out of doors, so each carried a light 
woolen blanket. The entire outfit 
weighed not over eight pounds. Leaving 
Jackson on July 8th, we took the train 
for Pittsfield, Mass., where our walking 
began. In changing cars at Albany we 
had a' few hours to wait, and improved 
the time by seeing the principal points of 
interest, including the capitol 
building, supposed to be the 
finest edifice in the world, and 
costing about $27,000,000. On 
reaching Pittsfield we found 
ourselves in the heart of the 
celebrated Berkshire Hills. 

From Pittsfield we started on 
foot for North Adams, where 
we arrived the following day. 

Next day we took a train 
through the Hoosac tunnel, the 
longest in America, and walked 
back to North Adams over the 
Florida mountain road. 

This is a most delightful re¬ 


gion for one who loves natural 
scenery. The large, thickly 
wooded hills are beautiful in the 
distance, but to see them at their 
best one must tramp over them. 
The Berkshires are noted for 
their beauty, and for a short, 
pedestrian tour this is an ideal 
region. Our time was limited, 
however, and we spent only two 
days in this section, returning 
then to Hudson, N. Y., where 
we began our trip down the 
Hudson River. Taking the day 
line steamer, we rode down the 
river to Newburgh, where we 
resumed our walk. While on the boat 
we were busy with cameras and note 
books as we passed points of interest. 

We spent several hours at Newburgh, 
the principal point of interest here being 
the house once used as General Wash¬ 
ington’s headquarters, which is now 
filled with relics of Revolutionary times. 
An excellent road led us from New¬ 
burgh to West Point. Arriving just in 
time to see dress parade, we were at first 
denied admittance to the grounds, as we 
were not wearing coats, but after an ex¬ 
planation we were permitted to enter. 



A New England log cabin 
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The old frigate "Constellation” 

Steam cars took us from Fort Montgom¬ 
ery to Stony Point, where we spent a 
few hours tramping over this historic 
battleground. From there we walked 
down the river to Haverstraw, and 
passed the Treason House, noted as be¬ 
ing the place where Benedict Arnold and 
Major Andre negotiated for the sur¬ 
render of the American army. This is 
one of the many places that can not be 
reached by cars or boat, but is very ac¬ 
cessible to the walker. Some 
distance below Haverstraw we 
crossed the Hudson to the east 
side, and after a brief stop at 
Tarrvtown we continued down 
the river, and were soon in New 
York City. , 

Having only a day to remain 
in New York, we started in early 
to see the city, and with a good 
friend as guide we visited a 
great many points of interest. 

We left New York on the eve¬ 
ning of July 13, taking a boat 
for New London. Conn., where 
we arrived next morning. We 


walked and rode through Southern 
Connecticut and Rhode Island as 
far as Newport. The evening we ar¬ 
rived we found the North Atlantic 
Squadron, consisting of eight battle¬ 
ships and several torpedo boats. At 
Newport we had a pleasant tramp along 
the Cliff Walk, and among other places 
of interest we visited the L'nited States 
naval training station. We rode from 
Newport to Bristol, and from there to 
Providence, walking over one of the fi¬ 
nest roads that we had the pleasure of 
walking on during our trip. We spent 
a day in Providence, and were guilty of 
riding through Roger William Park in 
an automobile. 

From Providence we went to Plym¬ 
outh, Mass., and then walked over to 
Duxbury, where we saw the Standish 
house, Miles Standish’s grave, and the 
John Alden house. We stayed over 
night at Nantucket Beach and went bv 
boat to Boston the next morning, spend¬ 
ing two days in the Hub City. One of 
the pleasantest days of our entire trip 
was the day we walked from Boston to 
Concord, over the same road used by 
the British and Americans on that mem¬ 
orable day in April. 1775 . when the Brit¬ 
ish retreated from Concord to Boston. 



The “Treason House 
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Harvard University grounds 


The road itself is a fine one to walk on. 
and along it are many points of interest. 
We spent considerable time in Lexington 
and Concord, but one could spend weeks 
there to advantage if he but had the 
time. Taking the trolley back to Boston, 
we went by boat to Portland, Me. After 
a delightful moonlight ride on the At¬ 
lantic, we awoke next morning in 
Maine's largest city. We were anxious 
to see famous Old Orchard Beach and 
took a car for Saco, where we received 
our mail and then walked over to the 
beach. This is a grand place for bathing, 
and is visited by thousands yearly. We 
returned to Portland after a 
walk of about thirty miles, and 
next morning took a train for 
the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire, though not until 
after we had paid a visit to 
Longfellow's birthplace in 
Portland. The White Moun¬ 
tains are noted for their beau¬ 
ty, and among other peaks in 
this group is Mt. Washington, 
the highest elevation in the 
eastern part of the United 
States. We climbed this peak 
and enjoyed the sunset from 
near the top. In ascending Mt. 


\\ ashington we went up the 
bridle path and ascended by 
the carriage road as far as the 
Glenn House, where we 
stopped for the night. Other 
places visited in the White 
Mountains were Glen Elis falls 
and Crystal cascades, both of 
which are well worth the long 
walk. Leaving the White 
Mountains, we took a train for 
Vermont, where we again 
started our tramp. The Green 
Mountain State is a delightful 
region through which to walk. 
We ended our walk through 
the New England States at 
Burlington. Thence we rode on steamers 
down lakes Champlain and George, and 
took the train at Schenectady, N. Y., for 
Michigan. 

We walked, on an average, about 
twenty-one miles every day, and the 
expense of our entire trip was less 
than one hundred dollars for each 
person. 

The Overland Walking Club has 
planned its trip for this year through 
Colorado and Utah, and in 1907 it is 
the intention of the members to take 
a tramp through several of the Eastern 
States. 



Old OrcharJ Beach 
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Two Tree Puzzles: How to Solve Them 

Easy ways of finding out the age and height of trees. The meaning of wood rings 

and bud scars 

BY JULIA ELLEN ROGERS 


T AKE things comfortably this month. 

It may be too hot weather for 
cross-country tramps by the Club. Meet 
on the coolest veranda, in the neigh¬ 
borhood best planted with trees. Sup¬ 
ply each person with a small branch 
broken from the horse-chestnut tree. 
Now the conundrum for each to solve is, 
" How old is my twig? ” The answer 
to the question is written in large letters 
on the twig you hold. It is in a sign 
language, though, and not many people 
know the key to it. 

Begin at the tip of the main shoot. 
How much of it grew this season? All 
of you remember the horse-chestnut 
buds,— how lusty they were last winter, 
and how silvery they gleamed as they 
opened. The green leafy stems that tip 
the brown twigs are of this season's 
growth. Pairs of seven-fingered leaves 
spring out of the sides of these 1906 
shoots. No leaves grow on any part of 
the tree except on new, end shoots, or 


green side shoots, short and leafy to 
the base. All the leaf-bearing wood is 
tender and juicy, with thin, smooth bark, 
unlike that of older twigs in color and 
texture. 

At the base of the 1906 wood on each 
twig the color changes, and a band of 
several narrow grooves or lines marks 
the place where growth began. Last 
winter a bud, covered with many scales, 
stood on this spot. In this bud all the 
leafy shoot was wrapped up in miniature. 

What means the screw-like band, or 
scar? Here the bud scales were attached 
that protected the precious contents of 
the bud. The bases of the scales were 
attached in straight lines to the stem. 

Each band of scars on the branchi 
gives us a date, and the horse-chestnut 
twigs in hand give a growth record for 
several years. " April, 1906 ," is the date 
at the base of the leafy shoots, all of 
them. It is the date when each bud cast 
its Scales, and growth began. 

Take the main twig now, 
and ignore the side shoots 
for a while. Below “ April, 
1906,'' we look for the 
place where, a year ago 
last April, the bud stood 
ready to open. We pass 
two or three pairs of horse¬ 
shoe-shaped leaf scars, with 
a side shoot or two. But 
we look for a different 
scar. Here it is,— and it 
tells this fact: 14 From 
April, 1905, to April, 1906, 
this twig grew so many 
inches.” Who has a tape- 
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The height of a tree is measured thus in the Black Forest 


line or a pocket 
rule ? Every¬ 
body set down 
the facts: — 

1906—6 inch¬ 
es, and 5 pairs 
of leaves. 

1905—4 inch¬ 
es, and 3 pairs 
of leaves. 

Leaves so large 
are as easily 
counted by their 
scars as by their 
blades. The two- 
year-old wood 
has these scars 
as plainly print¬ 
ed on its thin 
brownish bark 
as the newer, 
more succulent 
stem, from 
which we prob¬ 
ably have to 
tear a leaf in 
order to see the 
scar it makes. 

A young 
horse - chestnut 
tree will tell 
its age and rate of growth as plainly as 
a twig. Only when trees are old enough 
to lose their bark are the bud scars lost, 
and the record with them. Young Caro¬ 
lina poplars may have their ages read 
with little difficulty. So, too, any quick¬ 
growing, large-budded tree. Beech 
twigs are especially easy to read, be¬ 
cause the “ screw ” is so perfect, and so 
wide, due to the great number of scales 
covering each bud. 

Now go back to the horse-chestnut 
twigs. “ How many inches did the shoot 
grow in 1901 ? How many leaves did 
it have? What year did the branch 
fork? What year was the growth least? 


Greatest? How old is the 1905 section? 
The 1900 ?’' 

This year’s shoot has one layer of 
wood around the pith under the bark. 
Last year’s shoot has this year added a 
second layer of wood. The part that 
grew in 1904 has three layers of wood. 
Cut through twigs of these different 
ages, and the age record is there in a 
faint banding of the wood. It corres¬ 
ponds with the story told by bud scars. 
Look at the nearest chair. Is it of oak? 
Then its annual rings show plainly. A 
dark, porous band formed in spring is 
succeeded by a pale, close-textured band 
of greater width, formed in summer. 
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Never mind the broad, wavy " mirrors ” 
of the wood. I am talking about the 
narrow parallel bands, of which it re¬ 
quires from six to a dozen to count up 
an inch of thickness. 

Count the rings in the end of a log, or 
a stick of stovewood. Each is a year’s 
growth of wood. Stumps record the age 
of trees. 

How high is the horse-chestnut tree? 
That’s easy to guess at, but hard to mea¬ 
sure accurately, you say. Here is a 
method of measurement that is accurate 
and easy. If the sun is shining, measure 
the height of a post or stick driven into 
the ground, and measure its shadow. 


Now measure the tree’s shadow. The 
height of the tree will be to the stick's 
height as the tree’s shadow is to the 
stick's shadow. Suppose the stick is six 
feet and its shadow is ten feet, and the 
tree’s shadow is seventy feet. TfTen,— 
X: 6 = 70: 10 
10X = 420 

X = 42 = the tree’s height 
In the Black Forest in Germany the 
forester often measures a tree as in the 
illustration. When at a distance from it 
exactly equal to the tree’s height, he can 
just see the top of it as he looks back¬ 
ward between his knees. Straightening 
up, he paces off the distance to the tree. 


A Summer Bird 1 alk 

BY BELLE M. PERRY 


I T almost seems that the wish I ex¬ 
pressed last month, that Mother 
Nature might forget herself and prolong 
that rare time indefinitely, had in part 
come true, so like June are the early 
July days. There is the same luxury of 
fresh green, and the birds, dozens of 
them, are twittering and singing in our 
big fruit-laden mulberry tree. The 
wrens, though late nesters, have brought 
out one brood of babies, and are still as 
incessant in their bubbling song as on the 
May days. The late-nesting goldfinch is 
also in his full glory of song. Indeed, 
to the superficial observer, and most peo¬ 
ple arc of that class, there is little hint 
that the bird season is at ebb tide. As 
the insects hum and buzz about me (for 
who could write indoors on days like 
these) and I see a pewee circle again 
and again from his garden perch, never 
missing his insect morsel. I recall anew 
our debt to birds for a habitable world. 


and Mr. Chester A. Reed’s wonderful 
story, in figures, making this truth plain. 
After reading this, one can readily be¬ 
lieve that but for the birds every tree 
would be stripped of its foliage, every 
growing thing made bare of green. We 
have all seen how some shrubs, like the 
currant, may be stripped of their foliage 
in a day, an example of the destructive 
power of insects and worms. 

Mr. Reed is a Massachusetts orni¬ 
thologist. and he has presented, in the 
preface to his pocket Bird Guide, to 
which I referred last month, a series of 
figures regarding bird destruction of in¬ 
sects which can not fail to appeal in a 
striking way to every one. Starting out 
with the easily accepted fact that one 
hundred insects a day is a conservative 
estimate for each insectivorous bird, he 
finds, counting five insect-eating birds to 
the acre, that the State of Massachusetts, 
with its 8.000 square miles, has a bird 
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population of 
not less than 
25,600,000. 
which requires 
for each day's 
food the enor¬ 
mous total of 
2,560,000,000 
insects. In order 
to make these 
figures more for¬ 
cible, Mr. Reed 
has computed 
the number of 
average insects 
to the bushel as 
120.000 and he 
finds that Mas¬ 
sachusetts birds destroy 21,000 bushels 
of insects daily during the five months 
when the summer birds are with us. 
Applying these figures to our own State 
of Michigan, with its 58,915 square miles, 
we find that our insect-eating bird pop¬ 
ulation is fully 188,628,000, and the num¬ 
ber of insects consumed by them daily, 
18,862,800,000, which, counted in bush¬ 
els, is 157,190. an amount so great that 
we can scarce comprehend it. 

Then there is the splendid work of 
our all-the-vear resident insectivorous 


A Birds’ Drinking Fountain 

birds, as the chickadees, nuthatches, 
creepers, and woodpeckers. A single 
chickadee will consume hundreds of in¬ 
sects or thousands of worm and insect 
eggs daily. Entomologists tell us that 
no bird compares with it in destroying 
the female canker-worm moths and their 
eggs. They calculate that as a single 
chickadee destroys about 5,500 eggs in 
one day, it will eat 138,750 eggs in the 
twenty-five days it takes the canker- 
worm moth to crawl up the trees. What 
a story these figures unfold to us of our 
debt to the bird 
world! They 
should be spread 
broadcast as the 
most effective 
way of arresting 
attention and 
awakening ac¬ 
tive interest in 
the preservation 
and increase of 
our insect-eating 
birds. 

But I do not 
wish people to 
think of the eco- 
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nomic value of birds as their greatest 
value. I want them to know and love 
them for what they are able to add in 
esthetic, educational, and recreative 
ways to our human world. Their beauty, 
grace, intelligence, skill, exemplary do¬ 
mestic qualities, their gifts of song, and 
the confidence and even affection they 
will bestow on us when we make them 
know we are their friends,— all this 
goes to make up the higher bird values 
that are within the reach of all. and 
which can be made to mean as much to 
us as we put into it in interest and time 
and care. 

Whatever we do for them is sure to 
come back to us, not only in economic, 
but in these higher ways. As an illus¬ 
tration of the latter, let me cite the one 
thing that has brought me the great¬ 
est return of pleasure this summer, 
apart from my bird excursions. It 
is the drinking and bathing places 
made for them in early spring, as 
a sort of experiment. I engaged a 
stone mason to make in the ground 
a number of basins of water-lime, 
lie dug out a great deal of earth and 
filled in with coarse sand and fine 
gravel for a foundation to withstand 
winter freezing. The basins were 
shaped by sinking a large pan in 
the fresh mortar, to the needed 
depth, and leaving it there, with a 
weight to hold it in place, until the 


mortar was set. The basins are 
about three inches deep. In 
each I keep several flat stones, 
a little larger than a hen’s egg, 
as a convenience to the smaller 
birds. One of the basins is un¬ 
der a hydrant, close to a clump 
of shrubs; another is at the foot 
of my birds’ favorite shrub, a 
large snowball. This is but a 
few feet from the house and is 
easily seen from indoors. It has 
been a source of interest and pleasure to 
the whole family the summer through. 
At almost any hour of the day, one or 
more birds may be seen enjoying a bath. 
Often there are a number on the waiting 
list. A pair of chipping sparrows were 
the first to take advantage of this bath¬ 
ing place, and this before the water had 
been there an hour. A little later a pair 
of Baltimore orioles were discovered at 
the basin, and we were happy to know 
our experiment was a success. We have 
seen bluebirds, chipping sparrows, rob¬ 
ins, and orioles on hand at one time. 
The goldfinches, phebes, and wrens en¬ 
joy them also. As I write I see a blue¬ 
bird leave another of the basins to give 
way to a robin. It patiently waits for 
the robin to take its turn. The blue- 
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bird is scarce through with its bath when 
a catbird arrives. And so it goes, day 
after day. Even the nuthatches have 
come. Nothing have I been able to do 
for them has brought such bountiful re¬ 
turns of satisfaction and pleasure, with 
the possible exception of the winter¬ 
feeding of birds. True, the basins and 
stones have to be cleaned daily, and re¬ 
filled, perhaps several times on the hot¬ 
test days, but it is quickly done, and it 
pays. I believe the birds suffer almost 
as much from summer thirst as they do 
from winter cold and hunger. There are 
so few convenient and safe drinking 
places that the birds can depend upon, 
that the person who can add to his other 
bird allurements, “ Fresh water the sum¬ 
mer through,” will be quite likely to win 
them in increasing numbers. I mean to 
protect these basins well in winter with 


a covering of straw, leaves, etc., and I 
believe they will come out all right for 
next year. I have heretofore provided 
the birds with tin or granite drinking 
places, but the birds never came in any¬ 
thing like the numbers which the mor¬ 
tar-made basins have brought. They 
like the rough surfaces; the basins seem 
almost to belong to Mother Earth, and 
consequently are more like a natural 
drinking and bathing place. I use, how¬ 
ever, besides these, several of the rough 
travs, or saucers, that go with common 
house plant crocks, just for drinking 
places, putting them up from the ground 
in various places, on posts, limb stubs, 
etc., wherever I find a good place. The 
water in these is always cleaner for 
drinking, as the bathing places are so 
constantly used by our pets that the 
water is soon spoiled. 
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Antisepsis of the Mouth 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


S O long as the mouth is swarming 
with microbes, which is always the 
case when the tongue is coated and the 
teeth are uncleanly and presenting un¬ 
filled cavities, thousands of germs are 
carried down into the stomach with every 
mouthful of food or drink swallowed. 
The first step toward asepsis of the stom¬ 
ach, and a most essential thing in the 
treatment of indigestion, is mouth clean¬ 
liness. Modern researches have shown 
that nearly all diseases of the mouth, as 
well as a large share of the diseases of 
the stomach, are due to the action of 
germs which find a lodgment there. The 
mouth is peculiarly exposed to the at¬ 
tacks of germs, as it is located at the very 
entrance of the body, and a portion at 
least of the respired air passes through 
it, and the germ readily finds lodgment 
about the longue, cheeks, between the 
teeth, and elsewhere. The mucus se¬ 
creted by the glands of the mucous mem¬ 
brane lining the mouth is to some degree 
antiseptic in character, and possesses 
to some extent germicidal and germ-de¬ 
stroying properties. When the mouth is 
kept clean, this disinfecting mucus is ca¬ 
pable of thoroughly protecting this por¬ 
tion of the body against the attacks of 
microbes, but when particles are left to 
lodge between the teeth, the germs, find¬ 
ing abundant soil in which to grow and 
multiply, become so numerous that the 
poisonous substances which they pro¬ 
duce, neutralize the antiseptic mucus so 
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that it becomes powerless for protection. 
Meat, more than all other foods, is inju¬ 
rious in this respect, for the reason that 
its fibers lodge between the teeth and 
are not easily removed, and for the fur¬ 
ther reason that it furnishes a kind of 
soil in which germs grow f with the great¬ 
est rapidity and develop the most viru¬ 
lent properties. It is thus apparent that 
thorough cleanliness of the teeth and 
mouth is one of the most hygienic meas¬ 
ures. This fact becomes still more ap¬ 
parent when we remember that the act 
of eating or drinking and the frequently 
repeated act of swallowing to clear the 
throat from mucus, a practise which can 
not be too much deprecated, are the 
means of carrying down into the stom¬ 
ach any microbes which may be present 
in the mouth. There are certain mi¬ 
crobes, also, which seem to have their 
habitat in the mouth, particularly those 
of diphtheria, pneumonia, and consump¬ 
tion. It is not known that these germs 
propagate outside the human body, ex¬ 
cept under artificial conditions ; but they 
find ready lodgment in the mouth, and 
are often present there in persons appar¬ 
ently enjoying perfect health, waiting the 
opportunity when a severe cold or some 
other depressing agent shall, by reducing 
the resistance of the body, enable them 
to obtain a stronger foothold, and to 
manifest their presence by the character¬ 
istic symptoms of diphtheria, pneumonia, 
or some form of tubercular disease. 


Life 


“ Life's more than breath and the quick round 
of blood: 

’Tis a great spirit and a busy heart 

The coward and the small in soul scarce do 
live. 

One generous feeling, one great thought, one 
deed 

Of good ere night, would make life longer 
seem 

Than if each year mi^ht number a thousand 
days, 

Spent as is this by nations of mankind. 


We live in deeds, not years; in thought, not 
breaths, 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count by heart-throbs. He most 
lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the 
best. 

Life’s but a means unto an end; that end, 

To those who dwell in Him. He most in them, 

Beginning, mean, and end of all things, God. 

Why will we live and rv«t be glorious? 

— Philip James Bailey. 


How to Plan the Family Menu 

BY LENNA FRANCES COOPER 


T HERE are two methods of determin¬ 
ing the nutritive value of foods. One 
method is the per cent method, which 
is valuable only from a theoretical stand¬ 
point. No actual working basis can 
be evolved from it. 

But another method has come into 
use; i. e., the calory system, which is 
dependent upon the heat production of 
foods. Some food substances — sugar, 
starches, acids, and fats — are especially 
designed as fuel for the body, to keep 
up the body temperature, and to supply 
muscular strength, which is only another 
form of the same force as heat. 

Another class of food substances, the 
proteid first, are used as tissue builders; 
but after they have served their purpose, 
and are worn-out, waste material, they 
are burned up, this being the easiest 
and most economical way for the body 
to dispose of them. 

Since all food is finally burned, or 
oxidized, in the body, a method which 
will compare the heat-producing quali¬ 
ties of foods must be the accurate means 
of determining their nutritive value. 
Hence the heat unit, or calory, has be¬ 
come the unit of food value. The calory 
is the amount of heat required to raise 
the temperature of one pound of water 
four degrees Fahrenheit. 


Few people realize how much heat is 
actually produced by the body. If 2,000 
calories, or food units, which are suffi¬ 
cient for the average adult, are consumed 



Weights and measures 

per day, enough heat is thus produced 
to raise the temperature of 8,000 pounds 
of water one degree Fahrenheit, or five 
and a half gallons of water from the 
freezing to the boiling point. 

Since the different food principles or 
substances have their own purpose to 
fulfil in the body, in planning the menu, 
it is important that each should be con¬ 
sidered. Especially important is it that 
the proteids should be present and in the 
proper proportion. If too much proteid 
is present, an undue amount of poisonous 
waste substances,— uric acid, urea, etc., 
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— are left as cinders in the body. On 
the other hand, if there is not enough 
proteid, the individual becomes languid 
and debilitated. 

Hence it is important that the provider 
of the family menu should have some 
knowledge, at least, of foods and their 
composition, and how to arrange them 
in the proper proportions. 

The daily menu, according to the late 
scientific experiments, should comprise 
about 2,000 calories — provided the food 
is thoroughly masticated. Of this 
amount about 200 should be proteid, and 
about 600 fat. The remaining 1,200 
should consist of sugars, starches, and 
fruit acids. 

In order to give the housewife some 
idea of foods and their value, we shall 
give from time to time a list of food 
values and in common measures. In 
order to be at all definite, accurate meas¬ 
urements must be made. T he regulation 
half-pint measure is the measure adopted 
for a cup (see illustration). All meas¬ 
urements are made level. 


These menus are planned for a family 


of four: — 

Raspberries 

1 qt. 

Slsroli am! 

Prolaid Pal » Sui?»r TuUl 

19.2 236 2 254 .4 

Gluten, 20 per cent 

1 cup. 

92.0 8.5 418.0 

618.5 

Cream 

1 cup. 

26.1 443.7 47.7 

517.5 

Whole-wheat flour, 

Rifted once 

1 cup. 

80.5 26.6 419.0 

525.0 

White flour, sifted once 

1 cup. 

46.0 18.5 456.5 

510.0 

Spinach Pulp 

1 cup, 

9.0 11.7 110.7 

131.4 

Corn Pulp 

1 cup. 

37.0 29.0 232.0 

298.0 

Cooked Rice 

1 cup. 

19.8 1.8 171.0 

192.6 

Tomatoes 

1 cup. 

12.6 4.5 12.3 

69.4 

Macaroni (uncooked) 

3 cup. 

60.8 4.8 362.8 

408.4 

Green Pea9 

1 cup. 

62.4 72.8 140.0 

275.2 

Potato (one medium 
sized) 

1 cup. 

7.0 1.8 110.5 

118.8 

Maple Syrup 

1 cup. 

1000.0 1000.0 

Bread (Whole-wheat) 

1 slice 

11.3 2.4 58.0 

71.7 

Butter 

^lb. 

.6 113,3 

113.9 

Milk (whole) 

1 cup. 

36.1 104.5 55.1 

193.3 

Peaches (pulp) 

Lemon juice 

1 cup. 

1 cup. 

108.3 

1083 

Sugar 

1 cup. 

991.1 

991.1 

Egg (white) 

each 

15.5 .6 

16.1 

Vegetable Gelatine 

Egg (whole) 

each 

26.3 41.9 

68.2 

Ripe Olives 

1 doz, 

3.5 120.9 8*.75 

133.1 

Apples 

1 

3.3 7.8 99.6 

110.4 

Sponge cake 

1 slice 

11.1 42.7 116.2 

169.0 

Sanitas Raising Powder 

1 tps. 

26.7 

26.7 

Prolose 

lib. 

91.2 64.0 40.8 

196.0 


Breakfast 


Amount Increments 
Red Raspberries (1 qt.) 

Gluten Mush 

Cream (*^cup) for Gluten Mush 
Breakfast. Rolls 
No i offee 

Cream (% cup) fur No Coffee 
Sugar (4 tps.) for No Coffee 


I'rntcia r*|, hytl ToUl 
19.2 285.2 264.4 

111.5 841.2 460.7 908.4 
13 0 221.8 23.9 258.7 
lit).8 191.7 465.8 774.3 

13.0 221,8 23.9 268.7 
100.0 100.0 


Total Calories 4) 278.5 970.5 1299.5 2549.5 

Calories per Individual 88.4 944.1 324.8 637.3 



Breakfast Rolls 


Gluten M .. h. 


Amount Ingraittwni* 

% Cup thin Cream 

1 Cup 20 per cent Gluten 

2 & Cups Water 
Salt. 


rviw- 

rr<ifaid F«t» hyd. ToUl 

19.5 332.7 32.7 338.2 
92.0 8.5 418.0 518.5 


111.5 311.2 450.7 856.7 

Heat together the cream and water to 
boiling. Stir in lightly with the fingers 
the gluten, stirring continuously mean¬ 
while. 

Breakfast Rolls. 


Amount Ingredient* 

1 Cup Whole-wheat Flour 
1 tps. Sugar (}£ ox.) 

1 Heaping tps. Sonitas Raising 
Powder 

% Cup thin cream 


Ctrbo- 

Protenl Pat* h)<1. ToUl 

80.5 25.6 419,0 525.0 
29.1 29.1 


26.7 

9.6 166.2 


26.7 
17.7 194.4 


116.8 191.7 465.8 774.9 

Sift the dry ingredients together, then 
add the cream to the flour, slowly, a few 
spoonfuls at a time, mixing each spoon¬ 
ful to a dough with the flour as fast as 
poured in. Gather the fragments of 
dough together, roll to about one-third 
inch in thickness, cut into strips about 
two and one-half inches long by three- 
fourths inch wide. 

Bake in a slow oven twenty to thirty 
minutes. 

No Coffee .— The food value of No 
Coffee is so small of itself that it may be 
ignored. Only sugar and cream is 
counted. 


I 
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Dinner 


Fats 

148.0 

178.6 

186.1 

5.2 

411.3 


Carbo- 

hyd. 

212.5 

245.9 

328.3 

442.0 

46.4 


31.2 1148.4 
9.6 232.0 

463.2 


Total 

426.3 

547.0 

608.1 

475.2 

674.9 

1191.6 

m 8 

656.0 


Proteid 

Spinach and Corn Soup 65.8 

Nut and Rice Stew 122.5 

Macaroni and Green Peas 91.3 

Baked Potatoes (4 medium-sized) 28.0 
Spanish Egg Salad 117.2 

Maple Apples 12.0 

Whole-wheat Bread 45.2 

Butter (4 Squares (K lb)) 2.4 

Total CalorieB 

Calories per Individual 121.8 355.8 663.9 1114. 

Spinach and Corn Soup. 

Amount Ingredient* 

K Cup Corn Pulp 
K Cup Spinach Pulp 
IK Cup Milk 
1 Level tps. Salt 


4)487.4 1423.2 2656.5 4566.1 


Carho- 

Protcld Fat* hyd Tot4l 

18.5 14.5 116.0 119.0 
2.9 2.9 27.7 32.8 

45.1 130.6 68.8 244.5 

66.8 148.0 212.5 4 J<: | 


Prepare the corn and spinach pulp by 
pressing the vegetables through a colan¬ 
der. Prepared corn pulp may be used. 
Put together the corn, spinach, milk, and 
salt. When hot, serve. 


Nut and Rice Stew. 

Amount Ingredient* 

K lb. Protose, Minced 
1 Cup Cooked Rice 
K Cup Water 
ISmall Onion Grated 
1 tps. Salt 
K Cup Tomato 
% Cup Thin Cream 


Carbo- 

t'rotfid Fat* byd. Total 

91.2 64.0 40.8 196.0 
19.8 1.8 171.0 192.6 

1.9 .8 11.6 14.3 

3.1 1.1 10.6 14.8 

6.5 110.9 11.9 129.3 
122.5 178.6 245.9 547.0 


Put the ingredients together in the 
order named, leaving the cream to add 


when all have cooked about five minutes. 


Macaroni and Green Peas. 


Amount Ingredienla 

K Cup Macaroni 
K Cup Cream 
K tpe. Salt 

1 Cup Cooked Green Peas 


C*rW 

Froteid Fata hyd Total 

25.4 2.4 176.4 201.2 

6.5 110.9 11.9 129.3 

62.4 72.8 328.8 608.7 


Cook the macaroni in boiling salt water 
until tender. Drain, pour a dash of cold 


water over it, and drain again. Add the 
peas and salt, and lastly the cream when 
the ingredients are hot. 


Spanish Egg Salad. 

Amount Ingredient* 

4 Eggs 

K Cup Tomato Juice 
2 tps. Lemon Juice 
2 doz. Ripe Olives 
1 Small Onion 
1 tps. Salt 
1 tpe. Celery Salt 


Carbo- 

Proteld Fat* hyd. Total 

105.2 167.6 272.8 

3.1 1.1 10.6 14.8 

6.7 6.7 

7.0 241.8 17.5 266.3 
1.9 .8 11.6 14.3 


Beat the eggs until blended. Add the 
tomato which has been put through a 
colander, the grated onion, salt, celery 
salt, and lemon juice. Cook in a double 
boiler, stirring while cooking. When 
thickened, add the chopped olives, and 
remove from the fire. When cold serve 
on a lettuce leaf. 



Peach Gelee 


Maple Apples. 


Amount iDfri'illunti 


Car bo- 

Proteid Fata hyd. Total 


4 Medium-sized Apples 12.0 31.2 398.0 441.6 

% Cup Maple Syrup 750.0 750.0 

% Cup Water 

X^0 31.2 1148.4 119L6 

Pare and core the apples. Heat the 
water and syrup to boiling. Drop the 
apples into the heated liquid, and turn 
frequently to insure cooking in all parts 
alike. When soft, remove the apples, 
taking care to keep them whole. Allow 
the liquid to cook down to a syrup con¬ 
sistency and pour over them. 

A spoonful of whipped cream may be 
served if desired. 


Luncheon 


Peach Gelee (1 qt.) 
Sponge Cake 


Calories per Individual 

Peach Gelee. 


Amoqnt Ingredient* 

1 Cup Peach Pulp 
% Cup Sugar 

2 tps. Lemon Juice 
K Cup Cold Water 

K Box Vegetable Gelatine 
1 Cup Boiling Water 
1 Egg White 


l arbo- 

Probeid Fat* hyd. Total 

8.5 18.3 860.6 887.4 

44.4 171.0 460.8 676.2 


4 ) 52.9 189.3 1321.4 1563.6 
13.2 47.3 330.3 390.9 


C&rbo. 

Proteid Fata hyd.Total 

8.5 2.8 U0.2 121.5 
743.1 748.1 
6.7 6.7 


15.5 .6 16.1 


117.2 411.3 46.4 574.9 


8.5 18.3 860.6 887.4 
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Put the Vegetable Gelatine to soak 
in warm water for one hour or more. 
Wash thoroughly in several waters, 
drain and put to cook in one cup of 
boiling water. Cover and allow to boil 
five to ten minutes. 

Prepare the peaches by paring and 
pitting and putting through a colander, 
saving out a few of the choicest halves 
for use in serving. 

To the peach pulp add the sugar, 
lemon juice, and cold water. Strain the 


Vegetable Gelatine into the above mix¬ 
ture and turn into the freezer. When 
chilled, but before freezing has begun, 
stir in the beaten white of egg and con¬ 
tinue freezing . 

Serve in choice half peaches. 

The Daily Ration 

Carbo- 

Proteld JTata hjrd. Total 

Break fa'-1 08.4 244.1 324.8 637.3 

Dinner 21.8 365.8 663.9 1141.5 

Luncheon 13.2 47.3 330.3 390.8 

203.4 647.2 1319.0 2169.6 


Rowing as an Exercise 

BY J. W. HOPKINS 


T HE great need of every man is plenty 
of work and play in the open air 
and in the sunshine; hoeing and digging 
in the garden among the plants and 
flowers, pulling weeds, chopping wood, 
— any work that will bring a healthful 
tingle to the nerves, and free perspiration 
with quickened circulation and respira¬ 
tion. The work which we really enjoy 
most, that employment which brings 
with it the greatest amount of healthful 
pleasure is an out-of-door occupation. 


and is usually one which demands rather 
an unusual amount of trunk movements 
as well as arm and leg work. The value 
of the exercise may be determined by 
the benefit which it brings to the heart, 
lungs, digestive apparatus, and other 
vital organs, and by the mental influence 
of the surroundings in which the work 
must be done. 

Judged in this manner rowing is a 
most valuable exercise, second only to 
walking, with which it should be com- 



Fig. 1. A good early morning exercise 
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Fig. 2. The back curves forward too much 


bined to give an all-round development. 
Rowing calls for continuous bendings of 
the trunk, both forward and backward, 
thus increasing the size and strength of 
the waist and chest. Taken with a 
well-arched chest it strengthens the 
shoulder muscles and gives one a much 
better carriage. 

The world in which we work while 
rowing is well calculated to rest and 
refresh the mind. The water sparkling 
and splashing bjeside the boat, the trees 
standing tall and strong on the sides of 
the lake or stream, and the blue sky 
with its clouds and sun bring the confi¬ 
dence and uplifting of mind without 
which exercise is too often a monoto¬ 
nous grind. 

Rowing increases muscular strength 
by employing the muscles of the legs, 
hips, loins, back, shoulders, and arms. 
In rowing the ordinary boat, the leg 
muscles are used very little; with the 
sliding seat, however, the legs work 
vigorously. To take the stroke,— after 
grasping the oars, the arms are ex¬ 
tended forward as the body is inclined 
forward. In this part of the movement 


the back is kept nearly straight, and the 
reaching forward of the arms is not 
allowed , to depress the chest. A bad 
position is shown in Figure 2; the back 
curves forward too much, the head 
drops, and the chest is lowered. The 
head should also be kept lifted. After 
dipping the oars into the water the body 
springs backward as a bow does when 
the string is released, and the entire 
weight is thrown on the oars. The water 
acting as a fulcrum, the boat as the ob¬ 
ject to be moved, and the arms and body 
as the power, the boat is moved forward, 
the body is inclined backward, and the 
oars finish the stroke near the stern of 
the boat. As the stroke is finished the 
arms are bent, the elbows being drawn 
well to the sides. The oars should not 
be dipped in the water too deep, neither 
should they be raised too high above the 
waves in reaching backward. 

As the work in rowing is done mostly 
with the back muscles of the body, a 
well-regulated daily program of exer¬ 
cises would include movements for the 
front of the body — abdominal exer¬ 
cises as described in July ( 1903 ) Good 
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Health. These should be taken twice 
or three times daily. And breathe — 
breathe at least five hundred to a thou¬ 
sand deep breaths a day. 

Rowing is a pleasing exercise, one 
well adapted to any age or to either 
sex. It is especially to be recommended 


to those who are seeking health. A 
walk of two or three miles followed by 
an hour on the water, makes an excel¬ 
lent combination of exercise. Every 
one can make the exercise vigorous or 
light as his own case or the occasion 
may demand. 
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Johnny and Little Gray Hen 

A story for very little folk 
BY MARGARET ETYINGE 


J OHNNY ran out to the barn one day, 
It was a lovely day. The sunshine 
was bright as gold, the sky was as blue 
as the eyes of baby-kittens, and the grass 
was as green as grass could be. Johnny 



JOHNNY TELLS THE HENS. 


was singing a little song, making it up 
as he went along: — 

“ Oh, how I wish my mother’d bake 
A great, enormous ’lasses cake — 

Bake — bake — 

Cake — ca — a ” — 

when he stopped suddenly and began to 
laugh. And no wonder; for, looking 
up, he saw the head of Daisy, the cow, 
poked through the bars of her stall, and 
standing on it, right between the horns, 
was Little Gray Hen. 

" Why, what are you doing up there? ” 
asked Johnny. 
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Little Gray Hen looked thoughtfully 
down at him for a moment, and then she 
said, " Well, I don’t mind telling you, 
for you are a pretty good boy, as boys 
go, and you never throw stones at me, 
and chase me about, and mock me when 
I try to sing, as bad boys do. The fact 
is, the hens and chickens in the hen-yard 
are so fussy and noisy and they keep up 
such a silly clucking and scratching and 
quarrelling, from morning till night, that 
a ladylike hen (as I flatter myself I am) 
finds it very disagreeable to stay among 
them. And they are extremely rude 
and impolite, and don’t begin to know 
what good manners are. And so, this 
morning, when Big Gray Hen snatched 
a worm away from me, and Speckled 
Hen said her dress was much more fash¬ 
ionable than mine, and those mischievous 
chicks of Bantam Hen came slyly behind 
me and pulled out three of my prettiest 
feathers, I declared I wouldn’t stand it 
any longer. I would look for another 
boarding-place. Their conduct really 
made me ashamed of being a hen. And 
I called on Daisy and told her how they 
acted, and she said (she feels very lonely, 
you know, since she lost her calf) that 
she would be glad of my company, and 
that I was welcome to live on her head 
as long as I liked. And I’ve been here 
now two hours—far above those com¬ 
mon fowls, as I have always thought I 
ought to be, and it is so nice and quiet 
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that I think I shall stay here all the rest 
of my life.” 

“ I don't think you will,” said Johnny; 
and he began to laugh again as he ran 
away to the hen-yard to tell the hens 
what he had seen in the barn. 

There was a barrel turned upside 
down in one corner of the yard, and on 
this Johnny climbed, scratching both his 
legs on the hoops as he did so; but bless 
you! boys don’t care anything about a 
few scratches—and when he was safely 
seated on it he called the fowls, and they 
came flocking about him, thinking he had 
something for them to eat. 

But Johnny showed them his empty 
hands, and then he told them about 
Little Gray Hen and the cow. And 
when he had told them, he said, “ And 
why do you behave so badly that Little 
Gray Hen can not stay where you are? 
Why do you make her ashamed of being 
a hen ? ” 

“ Cluck, cluck! duck, duck! cluck, 
cluck! answered Big Gray Hen. “ I 
guess we behave just as all hens ever 
behaved ever since the first one came out 
of an egg—no better and no worse— 
and what’s more, we behave as well as 
we know how. Cluck, cluck! cluck, 
cluck! cluck, cluck!!—Do you?” 

“ Well, then, what can you expect 
from us?” asked Big Gray Hen? 

“ Please, ma’am,” said Johnny, “ I 
don’t expect anything. And I should 
never have thought of finding fault with 
you had it not been for Little Gray Hen.” 

“ Little Gray Hen, indeed! ” repeated 
Speckled Hen scornfully. “ It seems to 
me the smaller hens are, the bigger they 
think themselves.” 

u Is that meant for me? ” said Bantam 
Hen, ruffling her feathers. 

“ Pray don’t stop to quarrel, you two,” 
begged Brown Hen; " but come on and 


let’s all go and see this stuck-up thing 
who thinks herself so much above us.” 

“ Cluck, cluck! cluck, cluck! cluck, 
cluck! She’s not so high but that she’ll 
come down when — ” began Big Gray 
Hen. 

“ When ? ” asked the other hens. 



THE HENS GO TO 5$E. 


“ When she’s hungry,” said Big Gray 
Hen. a I’ve known — cluck, cluck! 
cluck, cluck! cluck, cluck! — a good 
many airs put on just after breakfast put 
off just before dinner.” 

After which wise remarks away they 
all started in a great hurry for Daisy’s 
stall; but they had scarcely got there 
when Pamelia, Johnny’s grown-up sister, 
came out of the house with a pan full of 
corn and called loudly, “ Here chick, 
chick, chick, chick, chick, chick! ” 

At the very first sound of her voice 
the hens and chickens turned about again 
in a greater hurry than ever; but as fast 
as they ran—and they ran as fast as 
they could—they none of them reached 
the hen-yard as soon as Little Gray Hen. 

“ It was pleasant enough living on 
Daisy’s head,” she said to Johnny as she 
went to roost that night, “ but you see 
there was nothing to eat up there. And 
I think, after all, it is best for a hen to 
try to get along with her own relations.” 


J&p ti)e €Dttor 


The Human Locomotive 


It is exceedingly important to give at¬ 
tention to the due proportion of the food 
elements, especially of proteids. Great num¬ 
bers of people are suffering from autoin¬ 
toxication because they eat too largely of 
proteids. The ordinary hotel bill of fare 
consists of a variety of meats to tempt the 
palate, with a scarcity of vegetables and 
carbonaceous foods. Men will take four or 
five different kinds of meats, with a morsel 
of bread and a small quantity of vegeta¬ 
bles, making nearly the entire meal on 
meats. Those who live largely on meats 
are cultivating disease at every meal, ta¬ 
king into the system far too large an 
amount of proteids; that is, the blood- and 
tissue-building substances. 

To make this matter a little plainer to 
those who do not quite understand what 
proteids are: A locomotive when it starts 
out on a trip takes on a load of coal. After 
it has run a certain distance, another loco¬ 
motive takes its place, and it goes into the 
round house to be looked over for repairs. 
The machinist may find on examination 
that a bolt has slipped out or a nut dropped 
off, or the bearings are getting a little 
worn, and some metal repair is necessary. 
As the locomotive goes along, it takes on 
coal at the different stopping-places, for 
coal is being continually consumed; but it is 
only now and then that metal repair is nec¬ 
essary, and the amount of new metal re¬ 
quired is very small. There are two kinds 
of material required to keep the locomotive 
in order,— one kind for fuei, and another 
kind for repairing the machinery. 

Now proteid is equivalent to the metal 
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which repairs the machinery. Carbohy¬ 
drates — starch, sugar, vegetable acids — 
and fats are the fuel burned in the body. 
Incidentally they help to form the tissues, 
but their real purpose is to be burned, and 
converted into energy, heat, and force. 

Consider the difference between these 
two kinds of material — that which is used 
for repairing tissue, and that which is 
used for consumption, for fuel. The loco¬ 
motive has a tender behind it for the pur¬ 
pose of storing coal. At the start the 
tender will be full of coal, but at the first 
stopping-place the coal will he partly 
burned out, and there is room for more. 
For the metal needed to repair the loco¬ 
motive, there is no storing-place. All the 
room there is for metal repair is where 
something has been destroyed or lost. 

It is exactly so with the body. There is 
no provision for the storage of repairing 
material in the body, but there is provision 
for the storage of fuel. Fat is stored un¬ 
derneath the skin, behind the eyes, around 
the kidneys, packed in as cushions for all 
the viscera. A man who ought to weigh 
one hundred and fifty pounds, may weigh 
three hundred pounds instead. In that case 
he is practically carrying another man of 
his own weight on his back. A man may 
store up in his body two hundred or two 
hundred and fifty pounds of carbohydrates 
and fat, but he can not store up a single 
pound of extra proteid. 

When we take into our bodies more pro¬ 
teid than we require for daily use, it must 
be sent out of the body at once, since there 
is no storage place for it. The kidneys are 
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the only organs through which it can be 
eliminated. It must go to the liver to be 
oxidized, burned, rendered soluble, then to 
the kidneys, whence it is carried off in the 
form of urea. 

A man who was eliminating twenty-four 
grams of urea daily was put on a meat diet 
as an experiment. In two days the amount 
of urea had risen to forty-eight grams — 
nearly two ounces a day. At the end of 
five days’ living on an exclusive meat diet, 
the amount of urea eliminated was four 
ounces — four times the normal amount. 
The kidneys then had to do four times as 
much work as was ordinarily and properly 
required of them. Kidneys so abused will 
after a while get tired out, and fail to 
eliminate even the normal amount. 

When a man eats meat every day and 
lives mostly on a meat diet, what becomes 
of the large surplus amount of proteid taken 
into the body? Some of it goes out through 
the kidneys as urea, but the body eventu¬ 
ally becomes exhausted and can not convert 
it all into urea. Some of it is then con¬ 
verted into uric acid, which begins to be 
stored up in the tissues. It accumulates 
around the joints, particularly where the 
vitality is the lowest, and by and by dis¬ 
agreeable symptoms are experienced. 


When the man gets up in the morning and 
begins to fasten his clothing, he finds his 
fingers a little stiff and clumsy. After sit¬ 
ting a while he feels a sort of crick in his 
back, or his joints feel somewhat stiff. 
The trouble is that uric acid is accumu¬ 
lating in his joints. That is the beginning 
of chronic rheumatism that by and by will 
twist his limbs into all sorts of shapes, and 
perhaps torture him to death. 

It may be that instead of chronic rheu¬ 
matism, the man suffers from insomnia — 
loss of ability to sleep soundly. Another 
symptom may be confusion of thought, in¬ 
ability to concentrate the mind or to come 
to a decision. His temper becomes irri¬ 
table, he finds himself cross, nervous, 
ferocious, because of the constant irritation 
of his nerves by the uric acid and poison¬ 
ous substances that have filled his blood 
to excess, for there is no normal provision 
for the storing up of proteids. 

It is of the utmost importance that pro¬ 
teids should be taken only in moderate 
quantity. Carbohydrates and fats may vary 
somewhat. One who wishes to reduce his 
weight may do so by cutting down the car¬ 
bohydrates and fats, but proteids should 
not be reduced below the proper propor¬ 
tion. 


The Packing-House Scandals 

Under the heading “ The Crime,” the 
Press Association sends out the following: 
“ Horrifying revelations almost beyond be¬ 
lief, are made in the special report on 
conditions in Chicago packing-houses. . . . 
The President describes these conditions 
as revolting.” 

Although some of the accusations which 
have been made are denied by the packers, 
the evidence which has been produced, and 
the testimony of trustworthy eye witnesses 
commissioned to inspect the premises of 
the packing-houses, leave no room for 
doubt as to the truth of the disclosures 
which are being made. 

There is still another side to this ques¬ 
tion which seems to have been entirely 
overlooked. If things are so bad in the 


great packing-houses of Chicago, which 
are under more or less constant supervision, 
what must be going on in the little slaugh¬ 
ter-houses scattered all over the country? 
These small establishments furnish about 
half the fresh meat used by the people of 
this country. If the sanitary conditions in 
the Chicago stock yards are so bad as to 
make the whole civilized world throw up 
its hands in horror when the truth is told, 
what must be the situation of things in 
the small slaughter-houses which have no 
inspection whatever ? These establishments 
are notoriously so horribly filthy and loath¬ 
some that they are rarely permitted to 
exist within city limits, but are forced to 
do their horrid work in some retired place 
as remote as possible from human dwel¬ 
lings and public highways. 
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The little abattoirs need inspection even 
more than the big ones. This is a matter 
that should receive attention. Every State 
should enact laws requiring the inspection 
of all animals which are slaughtered for 
food, both before and after killing, and it 
should be the duty of the State Board of 
Health of each State to see that the law 
is carried out. 


Insect Violinists 

Insects have no means of making vocal 
sounds, as do higher animals, for the reason 
that they possess nothing which corresponds 
to the chest, but breathe by means of tubes 
which circulate air through the body very 
much as blood is circulated through the body 
of higher classes of animals. 

Every musical insect plays upon an in¬ 
strument, which fact has led the poet to call 
the crickets and grasshoppers the “ violin¬ 
ists of the fields." Every musical insect 
plays upon some kind of fiddle, and uses its 
wings. The majority produce sounds by 
very curious and varied devices. All in¬ 
sects have tenor voices. It is a curious fact 
that the males only are musical performers, 
female insects being mute. 

Some insects, such as the chickadee, sing, 
or rather play, during the day-time. The 
chickadee produces its notes by means of a 
series of hard plates attached to the abdo¬ 
men, which are employed in the same way as 
the castanets of the Spanish dancer. 

The black field cricket is also a daylight 
performer. The tree crickets and the crick¬ 
ets of the domestic hearth make their music 
by night, on an instrument which is in prin¬ 
ciple exactly the same as the violin — ridges 
on the sides of the body, against which the 
wings are rubbed. The locust has regular 
violin bows on which there are fine ridges. 
These bows are attached to its wings by 
buttons. A few insects produce sounds by 
means of a fine membrane stretched over 
a cavity and connected with a sort of sound¬ 
ing-board. It is a curious fact that some in¬ 
sects which are the most truly musical per¬ 
formers are entirely without the sense of 
hearing. A few insects produce sounds 


apparently without possessing any means 
for the purpose; at any rate, if they have 
musical instruments of any kind, their se¬ 
cret has not yet been discovered. 

The scientific writer from whom the above 
facts are gathered, well remarks: “ The 
proper study of mankind is man, we are told, 
yet methinks time would often be better 
employed in studying some of the members 
of the humbler walks of life upon which the 
Creator has showered just as much love and 
attention, in many cases to better purpose 
and a truer * at-one-ness' with Nature than 
can be found in man." 

There is no more healthful nor more 
wholesome mode of exercise than the study 
of the creatures of the fields in their native 
haunts. The uplifting influence of contact 
with Nature is physical as well as mental 
and moral. 


Effects of Alcohol on Rabbits 
By request of the Physiological Sub- 
Committee of the famous Committee of 
Fifty, which some years ago undertook the 
investigation of the effects of alcohol, Dr. 
Julius Friedenwald made a long-continued 
series of experiments in the pathological 
laboratory of the Johns Hopkins University 
Hospital. The results may be briefly 
summed up as follows: — 

Alcoholic intoxication in these animals 
was found to produce very marked and 
easily distinguishable changes in the brains 
and spinal cords of the rabbits experimented 
upon. The nerve cells were found to be 
greatly diminished. The protoplasmic 
processes, or long, thread-like extensions 
of the cells, were found to be swollen and 
varicose in appearance. The delicate buds 
with which these processes are furnished, 
whereby they are brought in contact with 
the processes of other cells, and thus en¬ 
abled to communicate with them—a process 
absolutely essential to thought, which is 
the association of ideas,— and nearly all 
the nervous processes were found to shrivel 
up, or to disappear altogether. 

Kleefeld, who had previously conducted 
similar experiments, found that these 
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changes occurred almost instantly after the 
introduction of intoxicating doses of alco¬ 
hol into the circulation. The most exten¬ 
sive effects were found in animals which 
had frequently been subjected to intoxica¬ 
tion. 

Friedenwald observed in many cases “ a 
gradual reduction in the amount of free 
hydrochloric acid in the gastric contents.” 
This is a condition known in human beings 
as hypopepsia, or hypochlorhydria. Con¬ 
gestion, gastric catarrh, and fatty degenera¬ 
tion of the glands which secrete gastric 
juice were also observed. Other observers 
have noted hemorrhage, erosions, ulcera¬ 
tions of the stomach, and thickening of 
the mucous membrane from chronic inflam¬ 
mation. Fatty degeneration of the liver 
was also observed, and congestion of the 
liver was frequently noted. In the cases 
of seven rabbits albumen appeared in the 
urine, showing inflammation of the kid¬ 
neys. Casts were also noticed. Many of 
the rabbits died from chronic alcoholic in¬ 
toxication. In these fatty degeneration of 
the muscle of the heart was nearly always 
found. Petrov observed arteriosclerosis 
in animals as the result of prolonged use 
of alcohol. Congestion of the stomach, 
liver, and kidneys was commonly observed, 
and in some instances destruction of the 
red cells and fatty degeneration of white 
cells. Spaink and Brown found peripheral 
neuritis and degeneration of various nerves 
in rabbits and dogs subjected to the influence 
of alcohol. 

Dr. Abbott and a dozen other investiga¬ 
tors have shown that, when under the in¬ 
fluence of alcohol, animals are more sus¬ 
ceptible to infection by bacteria and to the 
influence of bacterial poisons than are nor¬ 
mal animals. 


Fresh cucumbers, chewed, are perfectly 
wholesome. There can be no objection 
to them if they are chewed until reduced to 
pulp, but then they are not very palatable. 
It is the very first taste of cucumber, the 


freshness of it, and just the slight flavor 
of it, that makes people relish it. When 
a piece of cucumber is kept in the mouth 
long enough to be reduced to pulp, one 
gets decidedly tired of it, and does not 
care to try it a second time. 

The best cure for those who like un¬ 
wholesome things, is to compel them to 
chew them a long time. Make any man 
chew whisky, for instance. If he is 
addicted to whisky, and must have it, make 
him take the glass of whisky, bit by bit, 
keeping it in his mouth until he has gotten 
all the flavor out of it. He will not want 
any more for a week. I know some peo¬ 
ple who have been cured of the use of 
liquor, and even of the use of wine, by 
masticating it,— “ eating ” it in that way. 
A man who was accustomed to a great 
deal of whisky told me he found one mouth¬ 
ful as good as a whole glass, or half a 
pint, if he kept it in his mouth until he 
got all the flavor in it. A man who takes 
whisky gets it all ready, with a glass of 
water right beside him; he takes the 
whisky glass, brings it slowly up to his 
mouth, then tosses it off, quick. Then he 
drinks the glass of water as quickly as 
he can, so he will lose the flavor of the 
whisky that is in his mouth. 

Simply taking pains to chew a thing that 
is unwholesome, will cure one of wanting 
it at all. 


According to the Pharmaceutical Jour¬ 
nal , a German chemist has perfected a 
method of producing sugar from sawdust. 
Five hundred pounds of sugar can be pro¬ 
duced from a ton of sawdust. This sugar 
is afterwards fermented and converted into 
alcohol. One ton of sawdust produces 
thirty to forty gallons of alcohol. We shall 
soon have sugar factories and distilleries 
as adjuncts to our great Western saw-mills. 
If alcohol must be produced, we certainly 
better produce it from useless sawdust than 
to destroy the vast amount of good corn 
and barley which is now consumed for this 
purpose. 





©uegtion Pox 


10.324. Substitute for Meat — Dried 
Peas- —E. E. D.. Georgia: “ 1 . Are fresh 
cream and eggs taken regularly a perfect sub¬ 
stitute for meat? 2. If not, what is? 3. 
Are dried peas healthful?” 

Arts .— 1. Yes, and in every way much pref¬ 
erable. 

2. Nuts and legumes are other foods which 
furnish all the wholesome ingredients of flesh 
food. 

3. Yes, but they should be well chewed. 
If digestion is feeble, the peas should be put 
through a colander after being cooked, in or¬ 
der to remove the hulls. 


10,325. Canned Strawberries and Ani- 

lin Dye. — B. R., Indiana: “ 1. Do die canned 
strawberries sold in the stores contain anilin 
or any other coloring matter? 2. Is anilin 
poisonous? 3. Is there any danger of using 
too much of it?” 

A ns .— 1. Possibly some brands do. The 
best do not. 

2. Yes. 

3. Certainly. The smallest quantity is too 
much. 


10 , 326 . Nervousness —V. W. S., New 
York: “A boy of four, ever since a baby, 
has urinated very frequently. At the age of 
three circumcision was performed, without re¬ 
lief. During urination he trembles all over, 
and now throughout the day he makes nerv¬ 
ous movements. He seems to be a rugged 
child and not easily excited. Please advise.” 

Ans .— The case is one which should be 
looked into very carefully. There may be ab¬ 
normal erotic excitement. A physician should 
personally examine the child and investigate 
the cause. 


10,327. Perspiration—Superfluous Hair. 

— A New York subscriber asks: “1. What 
is the cause of red perspiration under the 
arms? 2. What will remove superfluous hair 
from the face?” 

Ans. —1. Bacteriological growth. 

2. The electric needle. You should con¬ 
sult a physician. It can be removed tem¬ 
porarily by the application of a paste 
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consisting of barium sulphid, starch, and zinc 
oxid, which can be procured from any 
druggist. The application of X-ray will also 
permanently remove superfluous hair. 


10,328. Catarrh. — E. T. C.: “ 1 . What 
is the home treatment for catarrh in the 
Eustachian tubes? 2. Are cures often ef¬ 
fected?” 

Ans .— 1. Outdoor life, proper diet, cold 
baths, the use of the Vest Pocket Vaporizer, 
are all important measures. It is probable 
that a specialist should be consulted. See 
answer to No. 10,314. 

2. Yes. A course in health culture at the 
Sanitarium would be of great advantage. 


10,329 Indigestion.— S. H. M., Penn¬ 
sylvania : “ 1. What form of indigestion is 
indicated by pain in the stomach several 
hours after meals? 2. What is the remedy? 
3. Would you recommend fruit for me?” 

Arts .— 1. Probably an excess of hydro¬ 
chloric acid in the stomach, with hyperchlor- 
hydria. 

2. The employment of an abundance of 
fats in the diet, especially fresh butter, cream, 
yolks of eggs, olive oil, peptol, malted nuts, 
and bromose. Avoid the use of milk. Avoid 
all sour foods. Drink a glass of hot water 
half an hour before meals, Lie down for 
half an hour after meals. Avoid sweets of 
all kinds. Chew the food very thoroughly. 
When the pain in the stomach appears 
drink a glass of very hot water, followed by 
another in fifteen minutes if the pain is not 
relieved. The water must be very hot. 

3. Such fruits as blueberries, pears, 
prunes, raisins, dates, and figs ought to 
agree with you. 


1 <>,33<>. Acne—Falling Hair—Dandruff. 

— D. C. B., Minnesota: “1. Is acne caused ) 
by bad blood? 2. Is falling hair caused by L 
bad blood, or in case of dandruff by the ' 
latter? 3. What causes dandruff? 4. Are 
any of the commonly advertised dandruff 
cures effective? -5. If not, please prescribe.” 
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Ans. —1. Yes. 

2. Both causes are active. 

3. Infection. 

4. Some are, but many are not. 

5. The following formula is a good one:— 


Crude petroleum .1 dram 

Alcohol.1 ounce 


This should be well rubbed into the scalp 
at evening. 


10 , 331 . Superfluous Hair.— A. B. asks 
for the cause of and a remedy for superfluous 
hair. 

Ans .— See answer to 10,327 (2). 


10 , 332 . Swollen Finger Joints-—E. E. 

B. f Tennessee: “The first joints of all my 
fingers are slightly enlarged. There is slight 
pain and stiffness in each hand. The third 
finger of the right hand is numb, the end of 
it having a bluish tinge. At times the whole 
right hand is numb. Have had boils con¬ 
stantly for a year. Fifteen years ago had 
rheumatism in ankles and wrists. What is 
the difficulty ? ” 

Ans .— You are suffering from autointoxi¬ 
cation, probably through infection from the 
colon. You also have Raynaud’s disease — 
a very grave affection. You should at once 
visit a sanitarium and place yourself under 
health training, as the case is too serious 
for home treatment without careful personal 
instruction from a competent physician. 


10,333 Roaring in the Ears.— R. A., 

Nebraska: “ 1. What causes roaring in the 
ears with at times slight deafness? 2. What 
treatment should be followed?” 

Ans .— 1. Probably catarrh of the Eusta¬ 
chian tubes or middle ear, or both. 

2. Live an active out-of-door life; take 
a daily cold bath; use the Vest Pocket 
Vaporizer. If not speedily relieved, consult 
an ear specialist. The diet should be very 
carefully managed to exclude meats cf all 
kinds, the use of condiments and spices, the 
avoidance of tea, coffee, cocoa, chocolate, and 
alchohol. All fried foods should be pro¬ 
hibited, as well as greasy foods. Employ a 
diet consisting of fruits, grains, nuts, and 
vegetables. 


10,334. Muscular Rheumatism.— E. E., 

Idaho: “ Please prescribe for this trouble 
in the calves of the legs, accompanied by 
neuralgia in the head.” 

Ans .— Proper diet should be adopted, con¬ 
sisting of fruits, cereals, and nuts. Meats of 
all kinds should be avoided, as well as milk; 
and eggs should be used only in moderation. 


Drink an abundance of water and fruit juice 
during the day. Avoid drinking more than 
a cupful at meal time, or within half an hour 
before or two hours after meals. Especially 
avoid tea, coffee, cocoa, and chocolate. Cane- 
sugar is especially harmful in cases of 
rheumatism. When neuralgia occurs, the 
bowels should be emptied by a large enema 
of three pints of water at 103° or 104°, fol¬ 
lowed by one pint at 80°. For the pain in 
the legs, apply hot applications followed by 
a heating compress. Take a short hot bath 
at night, followed by cold rubbing. 


iOi 335 - Foul Breath. — J. M. N., Cali¬ 
fornia : “ What is the cause of the fore¬ 
going when the person in question is at a 
loss to account for it from any ordinary 
cause? ” 

Ans .— The most probable cause is the 
growth, in the mouth or nose, or both 
places, of germs that produce volatile sub¬ 
stances having a disagreeable odor. 


10,336. Queer Sensation in the Head. 

— O. M. P., Illinois, eighty-six years of age, 
has sensations in his head which he describes 
as “ flashes of electricity.” 1 . What is the 
cause ? 2. The remedy ? 

Ans .— 1. Neurasthenia. 

2. See answer to 10,321 (2). 


10,337. Should an Athlete Include 
Sweets in His Dietary?—A correspondent 
of twenty-two, an athlete, writes that in 
connection with a vegetarian diet he eats 
chocolate (not the beverage), maple syrup, 
cane-sugar, and sometimes home-made jelly. 
Will such a continuous diet prove injurious 
in time? 

Ans .— Injurious effects will surely follow 
the use of too much of these foods. One can 
eat a moderate amount without injury, but 
too much is harmful. Malted nuts, malt 
honey or meltose, fruit sugar, and other 
natural sugars are preferable. 


10 , 338 . Gastritis.— A. B. S., Connecticut: 
“ Prescribe treatment and diet for a child of 
five who has had repeated attacks of gastritis, 
which last several days. She vomits and 
passes blood. Milk seems to disagree. At¬ 
tacks occur about once in two months. A 
year and a half ago large adenoids were 
removed from her throat.” 

Ans .— A fomentation to the abdomen, fol¬ 
lowed by a heating compress. The heating 
compress consists of a towel wrung out of 
cold water applied to the abdomen, covered 
with mackintosh, and enough flannel to keep 
the parts warm. 
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The diet should consist of corn flakes and 
cream, granola, buttermilk, soft-boiled or 
soft-poached eggs, gluten porridge. 

The child may have ulcer of the stomach. 
You should not trust to home treatment, 
but place the child under the care of a 
competent physician. It will probably re¬ 
cover with proper treatment and an out¬ 
door life. 


10 , 339 . Colds.— Mrs. C. S. H., Washing¬ 
ton: “My seven children (two of whom 
died of diphtheritic croup) have colds con¬ 
tinuously. Their tonsils are enlarged. The 
children snore in their sleep. Would the 
fact that their father and I are subject to 
colds account for their condition? 2 . 
Would you advise removal of the tonsils? 
3. What other measures would be bene¬ 
ficial?” 

Ans .— 1. No. It is probably due to low 
resistance and feeble constitution, 

2. Yes, if there is mouth breathing and 
snoring during sleep. 

3. General directions for improvement of 
the health as described in the answer to 
question 10,321 (2). 


10 . 340 . Arteriosclerosis.— Mrs. E. J. S., 
California: 14 1. How can one order his 

life so as to prevent hardening of the arteries 
in old age? 2. What causes dizziness (rush 
of blood to the head) in old people? 3. 
Will gas in the stomach and bowels cause 
dizziness? 4. Do wrong combinations of 
food cause this gas?” 

Ans .— 1. Hardening of the arteries in old 
age may be postponed by the employment of 
a low-proteid diet; that is, one which excludes 
meats, fish, flesh, fowl, condiments of all 
sorts, including tea, coffee, cocoa, chocolate 
and alcohol,— and thorough mastication of 
tlie food. Take a daily cold bath on rising 
in the morning. 

2. This is a common symptom of arterio¬ 
sclerosis, or hardening of the arteries. 

3. Yes. 

4. Yes, when such as to produce indiges¬ 
tion. 


10.341. Piles—Ear Vaporizer—“Home 
Hand-Book.”— O. M., Missouri: “ 1. You 
say that piles can be cured without cutting. 
How? 2. Will the polyvaporizer cure 
discharge of the ears when the hearing is 
not affected? 3. Can an intelligent person, 
with the aid of ‘Home Hand-Book/ treat 
most sickness without the services of a 
physician? ” 

Ans .— 1. Severe cases require operation, 


— not necessarily cutting. The snare, the 
clamp, the cautery, is the most common 
method. Mild cases may be relieved by the 
application of an antiseptic such as the fol¬ 
lowing: Ichthyol two parts, vaseline three 
parts. Cleanse the parts thoroughly each 
time the bowels move, and apply a little of 
the ointment. 

2. With attention to general health, great 
benefit may be derived from the use of the 
polyvaporizer, but a good physician should be 
consulted unless the discharge quickly ceases. 

3. The “ Home Hand-Book ” will doubt¬ 
less prove a valuable aid in the care of most 
cases of sickness, but it is especially designed 
for cases in which the services of an intelli¬ 
gent physician can not be secured. 


10 , 343 . Urinary Incontinence in an 

Elderly Person.— A subscriber asks: “ 1. 
Does urinary incontinence in an elderly per¬ 
son necessarily indicate diseased kidneys? 
2. May not weakness of the muscles of the 
bladder be the cause? 3. What is the 

remedy? 4. Would roller massage across 

the groin be beneficial?” 

Ans .— 1. No. 

2. Yes. 

3. The case requires skilled medical care. 

No simple remedy will answer the purpose. 
There should be first a careful examination. 
It may be that the trouble is due to en¬ 

largement of the prostate, resulting in an 
atonic condition of the bladder. Treatment 
should not be left to unskilled hands. 

4. Probably not. 


10,343- Vegetarianism.—“ Buckeye ”: 

“ It is claimed by vegetarians that the viru¬ 
lent scolds and pessimists are flesh eaters; 
that statistics show that as the consumption 
of beef increases, so does cancer increase; 
that a flesh diet induces a thirst for intoxi¬ 
cants; also that vegetarians escape appendici¬ 
tis. and that the strongest and most enduring 
persons are vegetarians; that, to illustrate 
the beneficent policy of William Penn,— 
peace,—vegetarianism is an efficient instru¬ 
mentality. Please express your opinion along 
these lines.” 

Ans .— I think the views expressed are in 
the main correct. 


10,344. Lime versus Uric Acid.— T. C. 

K., Tennessee: “Will lime taken in water 
neutralize uric acid in the blood? Farmers 
make their acid soils alkalin by spreading 
lime on them.” 

Ans .— No. 










LITERARY NOTES 


“Tolstoy as a Schoolmaster.” By Ernest 
Crosby, Chicago. Hammersmark Publishing 
Company, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

This volume of ninety-four pages is a mas¬ 
terly description of a master’s mind. Tol¬ 
stoy is unquestionably a character whose in¬ 
fluence is more widely felt than that of al¬ 
most any other person living in the world to¬ 
day. Perhaps no one will agree with him in 
all things. There are many problems which 
each individual must solve in his own way, 
as he sees them from his particular stand¬ 
point; but Tolstoy is a man who is looking up 
toward better things. His ideals are of the 
highest. He wakens thought, inspires men 
to better endeavor. Mr. Crosby has been a 
close student of Tolstoy and his philosophy. 
He understands both well, and in this little 
book he has given a delightful picture of both. 


There are few writers who yield a more 
transient pen than does Ernest Crosby, and 
there is an increased multitude of thinking 
men and women who welcome each new prod¬ 
uct of his pen. 


“ Missouri Botanical Gardens: Six¬ 
teenth Annual Report,” by Wm. Trelease. 
Mr. Trelease is the director of the famous 
Shaw’s Gardens, now known as the Missouri 
Botanical Gardens, a position which he has 
filled for many years. To the great learning, 
ability, and persevering effort of Mr. Tre¬ 
lease, if not more than to Mr. Shaw’s financial 
aid, is the world indebted for the marvelous 
beauty of this great botanical collection, the 
fame of which has extended throughout the 
whole civilized world. The work is beau¬ 
tifully printed and freely illustrated. 


LISTERINE 

The original antiseptic compound 


Listerine is peculiarly free from irritating properties, 
even when applied to the most delicate of the tissues, 
whilst its volatile constituents give it more healing and 
penetrating power than is possessed by a purely mineral 
antiseptic solution; hence it is quite generally accepted as 
the standard antiseptic preparation for general use in 
domestic medicine, and for those purposes where a 
poisonous or corrosive disinfectant can not be used with 
safety. It is the best antiseptic for daily employment 
in the care and preservation of the teeth. 


Literature more fully descriptive of Listerine may be had upon 
request, but the best advertisement of Listerine is—LISTERINE 

Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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LITERARY NOTES 


Few periodicals offer their readers what 
The Youth's Companion does. The contrib¬ 
utors for 1906 include Madame Curie (the 
discoverer of radium), Luther Burbank (the 
“Wizard of Horticulture”), Hon. Grover 
Cleveland, Helen Kellar, Margaret Deland, 
Capt. A. T. Mahan, Lady Henry Somerset, 
Commander R. E. Peary, Rev. Dr. John 
Watson (Ian Maclaren), Sir Edwin Arnold, 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Justice D. J. 
Brewer (of the United States Supreme 
Court), the Duke of Argyll, Justin McCarthy, 
Rider Haggard, Robert Grant, F. A. Vander- 
lip, Herbert Putnam (Librarian of Con¬ 
gress), Richard Whiteing (author of “No. 
5 John Street”), Pres. H. S. Pritchett (of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology), 
Sir H. H. Johnston, and Prof. L. H. Bailey 
(of the Cornell College of Agriculture). 


“ Addresses for Young People” By 

Chas. C. Lewis, President of Union College, 
College View, Nebr. 

A good book, full of good ideas, written by 
a man whose whole life has been devoted to 
the helping of young people to see, appreciate, 
and attain to the highest ideals. The work 
abounds with apt illustrations and references 
and wholesome teaching. 


There are no limits to child slavery. The 
problem is not sectional, but national Sta¬ 
tistics show — not poor, dull old statistics as 
we know them, but human documents in 
which every unit is an infant soul — statistics 
show that according to the census of 1900 
there were in that year 1,752,187 children 
admittedly employed in “ gainful occupa¬ 
tions ” in the United States. But these 
figures, it would be easy to show, are ridicu¬ 
lously, though perhaps not purposely, below 
the mark. Many thousands of children are 
working under the protection of certificates, 
in which they are falsely represented as being 
of the legal age for employment. A child of 


ten or eleven years gets a certilicate, taken 
out in her name by an older sister, perhaps, 
in which she is described as fifteen years of 
age. She needs to work only a year to be 
actually eleven or twelve years old, in order 
to be classed as an adult over sixteen years 
of age. There are many thousands of such 
cases .—From “To Save the Children,” in 
Woman's Home Companion, for June . 


Scribner’s Magazine for June contains a 
charming nature article by Frank M. Chapman, 
the well-known ornithologist, who gives his 
impressions of “ English Bird Life,” with pic¬ 
tures from his own photographs. 


How did it feel to live through the San 
Francisco earthquake and fire? — to watch 
men die, and buildings shrivel in the flames? 
James Hooper, the brilliant short-story 
writer tells the story in the June Everybody's 
You should read it. It is the one sensitively 
realized, accurately truthful, powerfully 
phrased description of the great catastrophe 
that has been published. It is the human side 
of the disaster that Mr. Hopper tells, and he 
tells it at first hand. His story will live in 
literature. Everybody’s also publishes the 
latest pictures of the destroyed city, sketched 
a few days before the earthquake by Vernon 
Howe Bailey, whose series of drawings of 
American cities have aroused so much ad¬ 
miration. 


Those who are interested in aviaries will 
be glad to read George Wharton James’s 
article “With the Birds” (in Pasadena), in 
The Four-Track News, for June. 


Pamphlets Received. — “The Agreement 
between Science and Religion.” By Orlando 
J. Smith. C. P. Farrell, publisher. New 
York. 

“A New Method for Indicating Food Val¬ 
ues.” By Irving Fisher, Yale University. . 
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WHY WE DO NOT CAN FRUIT RAW 

Many a housewife has never asked herself 
this question: “ Why do I cook fruit, vege¬ 
tables, etc., before canning them? Why not 
can them raw ? ” It is not because they are 
improved by the cooking in either taste or 
appearance. The woman would much rather 
have whole, fresh peaches, pears, cherries, etc., 
just as they come from the trees than to 
have them cooked and preserved. Why, then, 
do we cook fruit before canning? Not surely 


on account of taste and looks, for we would 
much rather have it fresh if we could. 

We cook fruit not for the sake of cooking, 
but to kill the tiny, microscopic organisms 
with which all fruit and vegetables are cov¬ 
ered, and which, if left alive, develop and 
increase in number and attack the fruit, caus¬ 
ing it to spoil. 

There are some substances which resist the 
attacks of germs. Fermentation germs do 
not like thick, sugary syrup. That is the 
reason jelly keeps fairly well without an air¬ 
tight covering. Fermentation germs do not 
like alcohol. Fruit would keep forever in 
alcohol, but there are sanitary, economic, and 
moral reasons why we do not preserve fruit 
in alcohol. 

To insure absolute success in canning, 
there are two things to watch,— cook the fruit, 
etc., long enough to be sure all germs are 
killed; and then put the food up in a can 
that is absolutely air-tight, so that no new 
germs can make their way in after the jar 
is on the shelf. A fruit jar must be first, 
last, and all the time, air-tight. There is 
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AltvSOIvUTElvY HARMLESS. 

Indorsed and Successfully used by leading Physicians in the 
treatment of 

DYSPEPSIA, GASTRITIS, GASTRIC ULCER and 

CONTAGIOUS DISEASES of the STOMACH and INTESTINES. 


In order to prove the efficiency of GLYCOZONE, I will 
send a 4^1.00 Lottie free 

to Physicians accompanying their request with 25 c. to pay 
forwarding charges. 

A copy of the 18 th edition of my book of 340 pages, on the 
“Rational Treatment of Diseases Characterized by the Pre¬ 
sence of Pathogenic Germs,” containing reprints of 210 un¬ 
solicited clinical reports, by leading contributors to Medical Chemist and Graduate of the " Ecole Centrale des 
Literature, will be mailed free of charge to Physicians Arts et Manufactures de Paris ” (France) 
mentioning this Journal. 57-59 Prince Street, NEW YORK. 
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danger in a porous rubber ring or a top that 
does not fit to the ten-thousandth part of an 
inch. The little germs which cause fermenta¬ 
tion and decay in foodstuffs are so tiny they 
could march one thousand abreast through 
the eye of a cambric needle. It means some¬ 
thing to say a fruit jar must be air-tight. 

Some housewives rather ruffle up at the 
suggestion that the air in their kitchens con¬ 
tains a germ of any kind. You may think 
the air in a room is as pure as crystal, but 
let a sunbeam fall aslant the floor, and you 
will see that the air contains millions and mil¬ 
lions of tiny dust particles. Still smaller than 
dust particles are the mischievous organisms 
which cause fermentation. They are here, 
there, and everywhere in every kitchen, no 
matter how clean. 

So, remember, successful canning means 
to kill all the germs by thorough cooking be¬ 
fore the fruit or vegetables are placed in 
the jar and then to use a can that is abso¬ 
lutely air-tight,— air-tight, not for a day or 
a week, but for months aud years. 

The Economy Jar, which has been in use 
throughout Europe, Australia, and the Sand¬ 
wich Islands for some time, has been intro¬ 
duced into this country, and fills all the above 
requirements for a sanitary and absolutely 
sure-sealing, air-tight jar. 


A LETTER FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

Kensington, Md. 
My Dear Dr. Kellogg : — 

I should suppose that the recent Chicago 
packing-house disclosures would tend to bring 
about the reform in diet which you and many 
others are wishing for, for the benefit of 
humanity. 

“ I am astonished to think,” said Plutarch, 
“what appetite first induced man to taste of 
a dead carcass.” Cicero said that " men were 
destined to a better occupation than pursuing 
and cutting the throats of dumb creatures.” 

The thought that people can’t liye, and live 
splendidly, without meat is absurd, and held 
only by people who know nothing of history. 
Fruits, vegetables, legumes, eggs, and milk 
make a great variety to choose from, and in 
using them we may be free from wretched, 
adulterated, and filthy, prepared stuff, which 
man’s worst enemy (man) puts up for his 
fellow-man to become diseased from. If peo¬ 
ple would only have intelligence enough to 
get their food direct from nature, or at least 
in a natural state, so they could know by per¬ 
sonal examination the condition of the prod¬ 


ucts which they intend to use as building 
material, they would be incomparably better 
off in health and purse. 

I believe the time will never come when 
packing-house products will be fit to eat. 
They will “ buy up ” or ,get around any in¬ 
spection for the almighty dollar, as past rec¬ 
ords show that their motto is: 11 Give us the 
cash ; damn the people! ” 

Meat is a repulsive diet at best, and if one 
wishes to learn how to lose his desire for 
it, just let him slaughter a lamb and prepare 
it for his own eating. That will stop the 
desire for such a diet, unless inhuman brutes. 

I. personally, would rather sit down to a 
dish of rice pudding, date gems, or steamed 
barley and dates, with rich cream and bananas, 
than any flesh meal which I have ever seen 
or tasted. 

The desire for meat comes of a depraved 
taste. 

You may publish this letter in Good Health 
if you wish. 

Yours for decent living, 

Harry B, Bradford. 


SUMMER TOURIST RATES 

Above rates now in effect via Grand Trunk 
Railway System, the tourist line of America. 
If a trip is being planned, please ask for any 
information. 

L. J. Bush., Pass. Agent , 

Phones: Bell, 169; Citizen’s, 1109. 


We have received word from the St. Helena 
(Cal.) Sanitarium that it is practically unin¬ 
jured by the late earthquake, and that they 
are receiving patients as usual. The food fac¬ 
tory also escaped unharmed. 

Their work in San Francisco was totally 
destroyed. The extent of their loss will de¬ 
pend upon the ability of the insurance com¬ 
panies to meet their obligations. San Fran¬ 
cisco, San Jose, and Santa Rosa suffered very 
severely, and will probably have to be practi¬ 
cally rebuilt. 


EAT YOUR SUPPER ON THE TRAIN. 

Leave Battle Creek 4:00 p. at. and board 
the solid wide vestibule train of coaches and 
sleeping cars enroute for New York via the 
Grand Trunk-Lehigh Valley Route, and have 
supper on the train — meals a la carte. 

Ask the Ticket Agent, Grand Trunk Rail¬ 
way system, for full particulars. 

Phones: Bell, 169; Automatic, 1109. 
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The Modern Management of Tuberculosis 
or Consumption 

(Continuedfrom fug* J7SJ 

Milk in large quantities stands foremost 
as a food. From two to four quarts 
daily should be taken, and this, too, after 
the regular meals have been eaten. Six 
to eight eggs, raw or cooked, stand next 
to milk in importance. Sweets, desserts, 
and highly seasoned pastries should be 
avoided, as they lessen the appetite for 
things that are necessary. 

A cure, then, to recapitulate, consists 
of rest in the open air and an abundance 
of the proper food. It looks very sim¬ 
ple, but it requires a great deal of pa¬ 
tience. common sense, and perseverance 
to pursue this cure successfully in pri¬ 
vate. In the modern, well-conducted, 
open-air sanatorium this life is easily 
led. Here every one is doing the right 
thing. A newcomer soon falls into line, 
and does, as a matter of daily routine, 
that which he will not do in the home. 
Many such places are now being estab¬ 
lished, and it is a movement in the right 
direction. Our results to-day in curing 
consumption are a direct outgrowth of 
the modern sanatorium. We can not 
have too many such places. They not 
only bestow health upon their inmates, 
practically doubling every patient's 
chances of recovery over the home, but 
they act as educational centers to scatter 
knowledge in regard to this most fatal 
disease. 

The first modern sanatorium for con¬ 
sumptives was established by Dr. Her¬ 
man Brehmer, of Gorbersdorf, Germany, 
in 1856. All others since can trace their 
origin to this pioneer. Dr. Brehmer did 
not, however, for years fully understand 
the virtues of rest in his treatment, as 
he insisted upon exercise. It remained 
for his pupil and co-worker, Dr. Dett- 
weiler, first to prove and call his atten¬ 
tion to the advantages of rest over exer¬ 
cise in the treatment of consumption. 

Dr. Dettweiler is and has been for 
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Sure Seal 

Home canning of vege¬ 
tables, meat and fruit 
made easy and certain 
by The Economy Jar 

To give you an idea how easy 
It is to can fruits, sours, vege¬ 
tables, menu, etc., io tic Econ¬ 
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the w*dc mouth 
—how easy it is 
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clap on the gold-lac¬ 
quered cap (acid- 
prooi). No screwing 
twisting or prying. 

Just press the cap on 
gently. No bruises, 
burns, cuts or tprains 
when you use the 

--''"'Economy. Pat clamp 

jon t>ip to hoM cap in 
^position while con¬ 
tents are cooling. 
i‘hc cooling forms a 
vacuum and bolds 
cap on firmly. Jar is 
then absolutely air¬ 
tight. Next day re¬ 
move clamp, which 
lifts otf lightly. If the food 
was cooked enough cap is held 
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I tight by vacuum, and contents 
cannot spoil, as no air can leak 
'in. If cap loosens, contents 
I were not cooked enough to ster¬ 
ilise, and can be heated again 
and saved. The Economy auto¬ 
matically informsyou 
if contents are in pro¬ 
per condition to put 
away. When ready 
to use, puncture cap 
with can opener and 
pry off lightly. No 
tpralncd wrists, no 
unscrewing, no bands 
gashed by broken glass. Noglasa 
particles in food; no smelly top; 
contents ^S'fresh and sweet 
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Economy is the jar 
you will use with 
comfort and satiafco 
tion year af.er year. 
There is absolutely 
no jarthatlonks like, 
workslike, seals like, 

--—^ keeps like, or opena 

like the Economy. Using some 
other jar cann i give you any 
notion of wh.it the Economy 
really is and what it really will 
do. Try the Economy for your¬ 
self. Ask your dealer for it. Send 
bis name and state if he sells the 
Economy Jar, and we will send 
you free a book of recipes. 
Write direct to main office. 

KERR GLASS MFG. CO. 

271 HOYT ST., PORTLAND, ORE. 
Eastern Office, Dept.P H Philadelphia,Pa 
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many years medical director of a very 
large and successful sanatorium at Falk- 
enstein, Germany. In Germany alone 
there are at present some ninety sana¬ 
toria, and nearly every other country in 
the civilized world has to-day its sana¬ 
toria for consumptives. 

In this country Dr. E. L. Trudeau has 
the honor of being the pioneer of the 
sanatorium idea. A consumptive him¬ 
self, some eighteen years ago he founded 
the present Adirondack Cottage Sana¬ 
torium, at Saranac Lake, N. Y. All 
other institutions in America (and we 
now have several) received their ideas 
either from Brehmer, Dettweiler, or 
Trudeau. The secret of the sanato¬ 
rium’s success in percentage of cures lies 
in the absolute control its medical di¬ 
rector has over its patients. The best 
place for a consumptive is in a sanato¬ 
rium, and if lie will not or can not enter 
one, the treatment at home must come 
as near to the sanatorium life as possible. 

In climate, especially Colorado climate, 
we have a most valuable adjunct in the 
cure of tuberculosis. The virtues of Col¬ 
orado do not depend upon any one con¬ 
dition, but rather upon several—dry cold 
air. almost perpetual sunshine, electrical 
conditions which act as a tonic, and last, 
but not least, some twenty-five per cent 
less oxygen in the air, due to altitude, 
which forces an individual to breathe 
oftener and deeper, opening up long-un¬ 
used air cells in the lungs. We have 
seen how bacilli lodge in certain out-of- 
the-way places in unused air cells of the 
lungs. Altitude ventilates these out-of- 
the-way places and makes them uninhab¬ 
itable by bacilli. By preventing the for¬ 
mation of new tubercles in this way, 
Colorado climate and altitude cure con¬ 
sumption. 

Climate alone, however, will not cure 
a large percentage, unless it is com¬ 
bined with the right kind of life. We 
need many sanatoria in Colorado to aid 
our wonderful climate in effecting cures. 
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NILES BKVANT SCHOOL 


GOOD PIANO TUNERS 
Earn $5 to $15 per Day. 

Wo can teach you quickly BY 
MAIL. The now scientific Tune-a 
Phone method endorsed by high¬ 
est authorities. Knowledge of 
music not necessary. 

Write for free booklet. 


65 Music Hall, Battle Creek. Micb. 


ONLY $1.75 

With one year’s subscription to 

“GOOD HEALTH" 

The Triner Slanting Dial Household Scale. 

Capacity 24 lbs. by ounces. Weight 3$lbs. 
Express charges 25 to 35 cents. Every House¬ 
holder needs one. Indispensable in fhe Kitchen 
or Dairy. A check on the (irocer. Warranted 
absolutely accurate, and will last a lifetime. 
Send your orders to us at once. 

> GOOD HEALTH PUB. CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Across Lake Erie 
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TWILIGHT AND DAWN 


The D. & B. Line Steamers leave Detroit weekdays 
at 5:«0 p. in., Sundays at 4:00 p. in. (central time) and 
fr<un Buffalo daily at 5:30 p. m. (eastern time) reach¬ 
ing their destination the next morning. Direct con¬ 
nections with early morn lug t rains. Superior service 
and lowest rales between eastern and western states. 

Rail Tickets Available on Steamers 

Ail classes <>f tickets sold reading via Michigan 
Central, Wabash and fJraud Trunk railways be¬ 
tween Detroit and Buffalo in either direction will be 
accepted for transportation on D. & B. Line 

Send two cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet. 
Address, A. A. Schantz, G. S. & P. T. M., Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT & BUFFALO STEAMBOAT CO, 


A cold dry clmate, like that of Colorado 
in winter, is the one par excellence for a 
consumptive. Warm, enervating cli¬ 
mates, like those of New Mexico, Ari¬ 
zona, Florida, and California, are not the 
places for consumptives. They lack the 
cold air so essential in reducing fever. 
It stands to reason that a climate which 
will make it easy for a consumptive to 
remain in the open air is better than one 
where dampness and the absence of sun¬ 
shine drive him indoors. 

In conclusion I would call attention 
to the grand field this disease offers to 
philanthropists, and how very few 
workers we find in this field. Hundreds 
of our brightest and best people die for 
the want of a few dollars to give them 
the necessary food, etc., until they are 
on their feet again. We need many 
semi-charitable institutions in all parts 
of the country, especially in Colorado, 
where patients come from all parts of the 
world; places where the sick may go 
with their small fund of money and re¬ 
ceive semi-help until such time as they 
can do for themselves. The cost of the 
average Carnegie library would build 
and equip a modern sanatorium with a 
capacity of fifty patients. The usual in¬ 
come required by Mr. Carnegie from 
the community for his library would, if 
placed with the income from fifty pa¬ 
tients at one-half actual cost, be suffi¬ 
cient to defray all expenses of a sanatori¬ 
um, and it is a question which would do 
the most good,—to reclaim the lives of 
useful citizens, or to educate; to lend a 
hand to deserving sick, or to cultivate 
the mind. We need Rockefellers and 
Cartiegies to give this most deserving 
charity a substantial support. 

The cut on page 372 illustrates the 
life as led at Nordrach Ranch, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., an institution devoted ex¬ 
clusively to the open-air treatment of 
consumptives. Patients sleep in spe¬ 
cially constructed tents in all seasons of 
the year, and the results are sufficient to 
create great enthusiasm. 
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In it is what you and 
your family should 
know about hea 1th. 
Not a word about medi¬ 
cine, simply right living. 


Page 2-4 To keep well—to get well. 
Page 5 Right living rights the stomach. 
Page 6 How right foods were found. 

Pages 7 - 8-0 What they will do. 

Page io What they have done. 

Pages n-12 What they will do for you. 

Pages 13-36 Beautiful and instructive drawings 
in colors. 

Pages 37-48 Pages j/ps* should study —every one. 
Pages 49-52 For you who are well and wish to 
remain so. 


Isn’t it worth the mere trouble 
of asking to look over a book 
such as this ? Our way is your 
way to health, if you but knew. 
Why not know? Why not send 
for the book to-day? It is free. 

THE BATTLE CREEK 
SANITARIUM COMPANY. Ltd. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 
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At no cost 
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The Cosmopolitan and Good 
Health for the price of one 

The Hearst people bought the Cosmopolitan 
from John Bnsbeti Walker. The world of letters 
is wondering what the result will be. It won’t 
have long to wait to find out. The current number 
of the. Cosmopolitan i9 a revelation to magazine 
makers. 

There are millions back of the Cosmopolitan now. The one end and aim is to make 
it stand as the greatest magazine of general circulation ever published. 

It’s worth while to watch the Cosmopolitan develop. 


m -jw u rrrr^rr 


GOOD 

m mn 



Our Special Offer 

Regular Price Our Price 

GOOD HEALTH 1 year with COSMOPOLITAN . $2.00 $1.00 

GOOD HEALTH 1 year with COSMOPOLITAN and REVIEW OF 

REVIEWS. 5.00 2.50 

GOOD HEALTH I year with COSMOPOLITAN. REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

and WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION . 6.00 3.00 

This is the greatest premium offer GOOD HEALTH has ever made. Send in your 
order to-day. Just say 4 *Send Good Health and Cosmopolitan” and pin a £1.00 bill on/ 
your letter. Send it at our risk. 

Address, GOOD HEALTH, Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE OPEN-AIR TREATMENT 
OF CONSUMPTION 

Leading Lung Specialists are contributing ar¬ 
ticles on the PREVENTION and CURE 
of TUBERCULOSIS to every number of 

JOURNAL OF THE OUTDOOR LIFE 

Official Organ of the National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. 

Let us send you six back numbers containing valuable 
articles. Fifty cents silver or stamps. 

Journal of the Outdoor Life 

38 Main St., TRUDEAU, N. Y. 

In the Adirondack Mountains 

PerYear$1.00 Per Copy IOc. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD rifcAi^i n. 
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FREE 

$2.00 Course 
in the Allen 
System of 
Health Cul¬ 
ture. 



The Allen Fountain Brush Bath 



HOT OR COLD? WITH 3 QTS. WATER. 

FRICTTTN. SHOWER amt MASSAGE 1 
COMBINED. The only snniLir* Kith brush that at one operation 
thoroughly cleanses the skin, imparting a healthy tone ami glow, 
and puts one In condition to r»smt COLOS, LA-GRIPPE AND 
ALL CONTAGIOUS ANO INFECTIOUS DISEASES. Should 

be in every home, every traveler’s trunk nr grip. _ _ __ 

^ _ _ «;m IMKTAltl.K 01’TFIT No. I A, 

•• P* Oew FwttuLalu Brinli, I pal. UrUltlc 
%!■ I m Fountain Tuhlng, Salety Hour Slut. 

k m in <u:a hath noon oi rm v». s, 

— 1% 1 ■ ■ t>i*ro Fountain llnuh, Six feet llo<.e, 

All I I ■ I B. m HulbFanreM'onoeclIon tube diameter 

Faurrti, ft.2a. Fully <«u» ran teed. 

»ILL HEM) FREE Six l..-%»ons The 
Allen -Inn lu Health failure, Chart 
Form. «ilU I'orlaMe or Bulb Room 
Oultil. or Six la>MO>tut prepaid ou re¬ 
ceipt of $2.00. 


Write for FREE BOOK 
“Science of the Bath’* 


I PIen»e state whether 

I j ou want mil fit tor 
lyoar own ate nr de» 
I tire the agency. 


|AGENTS 


make $50 weekly 

A»ti for term*. 


Folding Ba.th Tub 



Weight, 16 lbs. Cost little. Requires little water. 
Strong and Durable. 

Write for special offer. Agents wanted. Address 
H. B. IRWIN, 112 Chambers St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mothers’ Problems 

Every mother knows that the happiness 
or misery — success or failure — of her 


The Allen Mfg. Co., No.21 Sta. F, Toledo, 0. 



HENSEY 4 GOUGH 



THE KEY TO SUCCESS 


Have You Ideas? 


You can get NEW ones 
by reading 

THE AMERICAN INVENTOR 


$i.oo a Year. 


io Cents a Copy 


A beautifully illustrated and printed 32- 
page monthly journal devoted to Patents, 
Inventions, Mechanics and General Science. 
The handsomest publication in its field. 

Any one sending a sketch and description 
of an invention may promptly ascertain, 
without cost, our opinion as to its merits. 
Communications strictly confidential. 

Send for free sample, and our book on 
patents. 

Patents taken out through us receive, 
without charge, special notice in THE 
AMERICAN INVENTOR. 

HENSEY & GOUGH 

Office of THE AMERICAN INVENTOR 

Engineering Building, 114-118 Liberty Bt. 

New York 


little one depends upon the knowledge 
and sympathy she puts into the task of 
bringing it up. 

American Motherhood 

Is a monthly magazine devoted to 
raising the standards of home life and 
motherhood. Its 80 pages are full of 
help for the mother, not alone regarding 
the baby, but all other matters pertain¬ 
ing to the home and to its management. 
It is vibrant with strong, healthful ideas 
that will help many a weary mother who 
is now perplexed with problems different 
from any she has ever before had to 
deal with. 

It is edited by mothers. 

Mary Wood=AlIen and 

Mrs. Rose Woodallen Chapman, 

women of wide experience in home,. 
State, and national work. 

You will enjoy seeing a sample copy 
of American Motherhood — we will 
enjoy sending it to you. One dollar 
pays for a year’s subscription. 

NEW TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 

16 Months for Si.oo 
6 M .35 

AHERICAN HOTHERHOOD. 

Cooperstown. N. Y. 


In replying to *4vertlsemeat» please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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$60 

Summer Kxcurtinn Kate Irom St. Paul, M inncia^olin 
and Duluth (From Ohieago *75) June i l<» Septem¬ 
ber 15, 11)06, to the Pacific Northwest and the 


Puget Sound Country 

This very low rate places within nark all an outing on the 
shores of the "Mediterranean of America,” at the summer 
resorts and in t he beautiful North < oast cities of Seattle. 

Tacoma and Portland, or in any of a thousand delightful 
places In the great mountain ranges. It’s a country you 
should know. No more.jdeasurable trip in all America, 
with the side trip, nt route, to 


Yellowstone National Park 

- VIA - 

The Gardiner Gateway 

A region of crowning scenic glories-"Wonderland of the 
World.” If you will send a post card to A. M. Cleland, 
General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn., you will receive 
a folder giving full informal ion by return mail. "Wonder¬ 
land 1900,” six cents. For full information about, rates and 
trains write P.T. Armitage, 221 Hammond Bldg.,Detroit,Mich. 


Railway 

“Direct to the North Pacific Coast Country * 1 

J 



Northern Pacific 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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CHEAP ER FARM LAND. 

SOUTHWEST OFFERS BEST OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR SECURING HOMES 

Many farmers in the Northern and Eastern 
States are selling their high-priced lands and 
locating in the Southwest. Many who have been 
unable to own their homes in the older country 
are buying land in the new country. 

Unusual opportunities exist along the lines of 
the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain Route. The 
rich, alluvial, delta lands and river bottom lands 
of Southeast Missouri, Eastern Arkansas, Lou¬ 
isiana, and Texas, capable of producing 60 bush¬ 
els of corn, a bale of cotton, 4 to 6 tons of alfalfa, 
150 bushels of potatoes, and other grains, vege¬ 
tables and hay crops, can be bought for $7.50 
to $15.00 per acre. When cleared and slightly 
improved will rent for $4.(30 to $6.00 per acre 
cash. 


60 YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 



Trade Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights Slc. 

Anyone sending n sketch nnd description tuny 
qntrkly ascertain mir opinion free whether an 
Invention is prohnbly patentable. Co muni men¬ 
tions strict! v confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free, oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munu A Co. receive 
tprcial notice , without c harg e, in the 

Scientific American. 

A handsomely illustrated weekly. I .nr pest cir¬ 
culation of any scientific Journal. Terms. W a 
year: lour months, fl. Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN & Co. 3G,Broad " a > New York 

Branch Office, 625 F SL, Washington. D. C. 


«JUST OUT 


A XBW BOOK 


Uplands more rolling, lighter soil, adapted to 
fruit growing — peaches, pears, plums, grapes, 
berries — also melons, tomatoes, and other vege¬ 
tables, can be bought for $5.00 to $10.00 per acre 
in unimproved state. Many places with small 
clearings and some improvements can be bought 
very cheap. 

This is a fine stock country. No long winter 
feeding. Free range, pure water, mild climate. 
A healthy, growing country, with a great future. 

Write for map and descriptive literature on 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, or Kansas. 
Very cheap rates on first and third Tuesdays of 
each month. 

Address,— 


PHYSICAL CULTURE 

FOR THE 

HOME AND GYMNASIUM 

By Tell J. Berggren and John W. Hopkins, Physical Directors 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. A practical mu mini for gymnas¬ 
tics for the home. Complete instructions given for the use 
of Dumb-bells, Indian Clubs, Wands, and Chest Weights, also 
a thorough series of breutbing exercises 

l»bt!Cii. POSTPA / 1), GO CliSTS 


H. D. ARMSTRONG, T. P. A.. 
Detroit, Mich. 


or H. C. TOWNSEND, G. P. & T. A., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


For sale by 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 

BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
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EXACT KNOWLEDGE 

OF 

MEXICO 

Is a SEALED BOOK to most people 
of the United States; yet it is the most 
attractive neighbor America has. Its 
fertile soil produces cotton, corn, to¬ 
bacco, and tropical fruits in abund¬ 
ance, while its mining regions are rich 
in treasure. There are but five cities 
in the republic of MEXICO not reached 
by the 

Mexican Central 
Railway 

Excursion tickets sold the year round 
with nine-months’ limit and stop-over 
privileges 


'WHITE FOK* 


Facts ani Figures.” ” Guadalajara." ” Ne uva 
Galicia.” for Folders, Maps, Etc., to 


W. D. MURDOCK. P, T. M. 
Mexico City 


A.DULOHERY W. P. A. 
209 Commercial Bldg 
St. Louis, Mo, 


J. T. WHALEN General Agent 
328-9 Marquette Bldg 
Chicago, III. 

A. V, Temple, Industrial Agent 
Mexico City 


The NEBRASKA 
SANITARIUM 



is located in the most beautiful suburb of the capital city. 
Lincoln, with which it is connected by a street railway. 
The institution is conducted on the same principles as the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium, giving special attention to tho use 
of hydrotherapy, massage, electricity of all forma, exercise, 
and proper diet. A large health food factory is connected 
with the Sanitarium. Special attention is given to the treat¬ 
ment of diseases of women, digestive disorders, rheumatism, 
nervous diseases, and diseases of the eye, ear. nose, throat, and 
lungs. Offensive cases not received. Surgical cases of all 
kinds accepted. Trained nurses always ready to send out 
when called. 

For farther information address 


NEW BOOKS 


STUDIES IN CHARACTER BUILDING. 

By Mrs. E. E. Kellogg. A. M. 368 pages, 20 
full-page Illustrations. Price, postpaid. . .$1.25 
HEALTHFUL COOKERY. 

By Mrs. E. E. Kellogg, A. M. 100 pages. 
Nearly 600 recipes. Price, postpaid, paper. .Id 


Cloth . 75 

ARISTOCRACY OF HEALTH. 

By Mary Foote Henderson (wife of Ex-Sen¬ 
ator Henderson, of Missouri). 772 pages. 

Net . 1.50 

Price, postpaid .. 1.58 

THE BLUES, CAUSES AND CURE. 

By Albert AbraniB, A. M.. M. D. 340 pages. 
Illustrated. Price, postpaid .. . .... 1.50 

PERFECT HEALTH. 

By H. B. Welnburgh. 330 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, postpaid . 1.15 


Add 50 cts. to your order for any of the 
above-named books. except Healthful 
Cookery, to which add 70 cts., or 75 cts. 
to any of the following, and we will enter 
your name for one year's subscription to 
Good Health. 


SOCIAL PURITY. 

By J. H. Kellogg. M. D. 82 pages, paper cover. 
Price, postpaid . .. . .15 

SHALL WE SLAY TO EAT? 

By J. H. Kellogg. M. D. 176 pages, paper. 
Price, postpaid . .15 

ALMOST A WOMAN. 

By Mary Wood-Alien. Board .. .50 

ALMOST A MAN. 

By Mary Wood-Alien. Paper . .25 

Board . 50 

ART OF LIVING LONG. 

The famous work of Louis Cornaro, the Vene¬ 
tian centenarian. Price, postpaid . 1.50 

With Good Health, one year . x.00 


FIVE REMARKABLE BOOK8 
BY HORACE FLETCHER 

ADD $1.00 NET. 

The A. B.-Z. of Our Own Nutrition. 

462 pages. Price, postpaid. .$1.14 

The New Mentlculture, or A. B. C. of True 
Living. 

310 pagoa. Price, postpaid. l.lt 

The New Glutton, or Epicure, or Economic 
Nutrition. 

420 pages. Price, postpaid. l.lt 

Happiness ns Found In Forethought Minus 
Fearthought. 

251 pages. Price, postpaid...,.. l.lt 

That Last Waif; or, Social Quarantine. 

270 pages. Price, postpaid.• l.lt 

Any one of these books, postpaid, and one 
year’s subscription to Good Health, for.... L75 


ADDRESS 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


&/>e NEBRASKA SANITARIUM 


Battle Creek. Mich. 


College View • • Nebraska . 

In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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HELP YOUR HEALTH 


Live and Enjoy Life ! 


Many chances to get along 
Many pleasure resorts 
2Y umberless seenie attraetions 

COME TO CALIFORNIA! 

Come to Stay or 
Come to Visit, for if you 
Come to Visit, you will 
Come to Stay. . . 


If you wiih information on any point, write CHAS. S. FEE, Patcenger Traffic Manager 
Ferry Building. SAN FRANCISCO 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


In replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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KALAMAZOO 



i 


LOOSE LEAF 


lOOO 


TO 1 


Our Special Offer 

ToleUhe Ledger itself prove to von nil 
we Haim for it. we will send it to you ill 
charges prepaid — von examine It—nnd if yon 
don’t want it. send it hack at our expense. 

The Kalama/oo l oose Leaf Binder eyed* all 
others in its convenience simplicity, the firmness 
it holds everv sheet, its thinness and lightness. 

Send tor our frrte booklet, anvwnv. and hear 
our storv. 

Ihling Bros. G Everhard 

Deportment S Kalamazoo, Michigan 

We do High-Grade Catalog Work. 

SYSTEMATIZING A 
SPECIALTY 


CATARRH 



are quickly relieved by THE IMPROVED 

Magic Pocket Vaporizer 

Developed at the Battle Creek Sanitarium and 
endorsed by its Physicians. 

The most simple ana convenient instrument made 
for this purpose. The only one which effectively 
treats the nasal and frontal cavities of the head, 
accomplished by its special nasal tube. Charged 
ready for use and supplied with extra solution suf¬ 
ficient for three months' treatment. Write to¬ 
day for booklet. 

MODERN MEDICINE CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


New York - New Orleans 
Steamship Line 

BETWEEN 

NEW ORLEANS and NEW YORK 


Steamer sails from New Orleans every 
Saturday at io:ooa. m. 

Steamer sails from New York every 
Wednesday at 12:00 noon. 



New Orleans - Havana 
Steamship Line 

BETWEEN 

NEW ORLEANS and HAVANA 


Steamer sails from New Orleans every 
Saturday at 2: 00 P. m. 

Steamer sails from Havana every Tues¬ 
day at 4 : 00 p. m. 


“Sunset Express,” between New Orleans and San Francisco 


Leaves New Orleans daily at 11:55 a. m. Leaves San I rancisco daily at 5:45 p. m. 

Carries Pullman Drawing Room Sleepers, Tourist Sleepers, Combination Library, 
Buffet, and Observation Cars, Dining Cars, Chair Cars, Oil-Burning 
Locomotives from New Orleans and San Francisco. 


Inquire of Any Southern Pacific Agent for All Information. 


T. J. ANDERSON, 

Qen. Pass. Agent. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


JOS. HELLEN, 

Asst. Qen. Pass. Agent. 


in replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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ZShe Battle Creek Schools 

A Great Missionary System 



An Edu¬ 
cation 
without 
Money 


Conducted in Connection with the 
Famous Battle Creek Sanitarium 

^/ire you planning to be A Physician, A JSfurse, A 
Teacher of Health, A CooK, A Leader in Domes¬ 
tic S'cience, A Hygienic Dressmaker, An 111- 

P^ound Gospel of Health L'Vangelist ? 

^ 9 S 

Nowhere else In the world are such splendid opportunities offered as here for a 
thorough and many-sided training at so small a cost. Here the highest standard of tech¬ 
nical scientific knowledge is joined with that of perfect Christian ideals. The great need of 
the world at the present time is strong men and women prepared for grand and noble enter¬ 
prises. Of one of these schools, the American Medical Missionary College, Stephen Smith, 
A. M., M. D., LL. D., of New York City, a well-known medical teacher, and one of the 
most eminent physicians and surgeons in the world, says: “Standing alone as the pioneer 
institution devoted exclusively to the training of those who have been chosen to go ‘ before His 
face into every city and place whither He Himself would come,’ it inaugurates a New Era 
in the efforts to evangelize the world.** ' 

JUST NOW there is opportunity for a limited number of earnest men and women of 
mature years and established character to matriculate in these schools. JUST NOW there 
is set before YOU the privilege of elevating yourself from the lowest round of the ladder to 
the greatest height to which you are capable of climbing, and all without money. 

Do not Slight This Opportunity! Write at Once for Illustrated Calendar. 

- Address, 

^ Ne SECRETARY BATTLE CREEK SCHOOLS, ^ 

Sanitarium, Batttle Creek, Mich. 


ir replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTTi 
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SYLMAR OLIVE OIL 


DIRECT FROM 

THE RANCH IN 


CALIFORNIA 


Sylmar Olive Oil wna awarded 
the Grand Prize < highest award i 
at the St. Louia World's Fair in 
competition with ail other olive 
oils. 

We produce Sylmar Olive Oil 
under the most favorable condi¬ 
tions from Ihe finest ripe olives 
grown in California. We own our 
own olive much, the trees, and 
the most Improved mill. We pick, 
press and liottle our own product. 
In a word, we produce the highest 
quality' o! olive oil in the world. 

Sylmar Olive Oil retains all the 
rich, iruity flavor of ripe Califor¬ 
nia olives and is most palatable. 
Sylmar will keep longer than any 
other olive oil without turning 
rancid. Sylmar can be purchased 
with the confidence that every 
bottle will stand the most rigid 
chemical analysis and he proven 
free from adulterants. 


$3.00 


EXPRESS 

PREPAID 



Natural 00 of Olive x Pofcclcrt from 
Blontom to Bottle'" on the 
Larged Olive Rauch in the World. 


The absolute purity of Sylmar Olive 
Oil is protected by a guarantee of 
$1,000.00 in gold. 

Pure Olive Oil Us universally recognized 
as a highly nutritious form of food, easily 
digested and almost wholly assimilated, 
while its therapeutic values are agreed 
upon by all leading physicians. 

We publish a booklet containing 
physicians' directions for medicinal 
uses of olive oil, cooking recipes, 
government recommendations, de¬ 
scriptions of our process and direc¬ 
tions for detecting adulterant In 
olive oil. We will send this booklet 
and a sample bottle of the oil to any 
address for 10c. postage. 

Send postoffice or express money 
order for $3.00 for three quart-size 
bottles and we will deliver them to 
you express prepaid. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. You 
take no risk when you buy Sylmar 
Olive Oil. 


Los Angeles Olive Growers As-’n, 338 Bradbury Bldg., l os Angeles, Cal. 


THE NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM 


MELROSE, MASSACHUSETTS 


y 


-s 

** , I 


. -7 v-.Ju 

.4 ■■■■•* 


*IU' .JJfe- 1 


a corps of experienced physicians and trained nurses. 


Is the Eastern Branch of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium and follows the same rational 
principles as to diet, treatment and health 
culture. It is thoroughly equipped with 
every convenience for the care of invalids, 
and with the latest and best appliances 
for the diagnosis and treatment o-f chronic 
conditions. 

The location is truly ideal. Within Bix 
miles of Boston, and yet completely hid¬ 
den away in midst of the famous Mid¬ 
dlesex Fells, a natural park of 3,500 acres 
preserved by the state on account of the 
wonderful charm and beauty of the 
scenery. 

It is just the place to rest tired nerves 
and recuperate from brain fag; assisted by 


-Particulars with Reference to Accommodations. Methods, Rates. Etc., may be had by Addressing- 


NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM, Melrose, Mass. 0f ■» 


r. replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 
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IS ALL IT WILL COST YOU 

to write for our big- FKKE BICYCLE catalogue 
showing the most complete line of high-grade 
BICYCLES, TIKES and SUNDRIES at PRICES 
)V manufacturer or dealer in the world. 

DO NOT BUY A BICYCLE 

or on any kind of tn-ms, until you have received our complete Free Cata¬ 
logues illustrating and describing every kind of high-grade and low-grade 
bicycles, old patterns and latest models, and learn of our remarkable LOW 
PRICES and wonderful new oilers made possible by selling from factory 
direct to rider with no middlemen’s protits. 

WE SHIP ON APPROVAL without a cent deposit. Pay the Freight and 
allow 10 Days Free Trial and make other lil>enil terms which no other 
house in the world will do. You will learn everything and get much valu¬ 
able information by simply writing us a postal. 

Wc need a Rider Agent in every town and can offer an opportunity 
to make money to suitable voung men who apply at once. 

$8.50 PUNCTURE-PROOF TIRES° " £y 

"I F 



Regular Price $ 
$8.50 per pair. v 
To Introduce 
We Will Seli 
You a Sample 
Pain for Only 


s fl .80 

Mm NAILS. TACKS 

or glass 

WON T LET 
■ OUT THE AIR 



Notice the thick rubber tread 
“A” and puncture strips M B" 
and ••D,” also rim strip '‘II” 
to prevent rim cutting. This 
tire will outlast any other 
make—SOFT. ELASTIC and 
EASY RIDING. 


NAILS. TACKS 
I OR GLASS 
1 WON’T LET 
OUT THE AIR 

(CASH WITH ORDER $4.55) 

NO MORE TROUBLE FROM PUNCTURES. 

Result of 15 years experience in tire 
making. No danger from THORNS, CAC 
TUS. PINS. NAILS. TACKS or GLASS. 

Serious punctures, like intentional knife cuts, can 
be vulcanized like any other tire. 

Two Hundred Thousand pairs now in actual use. Over 
Seventy-five Thousand pairs sold last year. 

DESCRIPTIONS Made in all sizes. It is lively and easy riding, very durable and lined inside 
with a special quality of rubber, which never becomes porous and which closes up small punctures 
without allowing the air to escape. We have hundreds of letters from satisfied customers stating 
that their tires have only been pumped up once or twice in a whole season. They weigh no more than 
an ordinary tire, the puncture resisting equalities being given by several layers ot thin, specially 
prepared fabric on the tread. That * Holding Back" sensation commonly felt when riding on asphalt 
or soft roads is overcome by the patent "Basket Weave" tread which prevents all air from being 
squeezed out between the tire and the road thus overcoming all suction. The regular price of these 
tires is $ 8.^0 per pair, but for advertising purposes we are making a special factorv price to the rider 
of only $4 80 per pair. All orders shipped same day letter is received. We ship C.O.D. on approval. 
You do not pay a cent until you have examined aud found them strictly as represented. 

We will allow a cash discount of 5 per cent (thereby making the price 84.55 per pair) if you send 
FULL CASH WITH ORDER and enclose this advertisement. We will also send one nickel 
plated brass haud pump and two Sampson metal puncture closers on full paid orders (these metal 
puncture closers to be used in case of intentional knife cuts or heavy gashes). Tires to be returned 
ct OCR expense if for any reason they are not satisfactory on examination. 

Wc are perfectly reliable and money sent to us is as safe as in a ban£.. Ask vour Postmaster. 
Banker. Express or Freight Agent or the Editor of this paper about us. If vou order a pair of 
these tires, vou will fiud that they will ride easier, run faster, wear better, la*st longer and look 
finer than any tire you have ever used or seen at any price. We know that you will be so well pleased 
that when you want a bicycle you will give us your order. We want you to send us a small trial 
order at once, hence this remarkable tire offer. 

erro ODAI/rC built-up-wheels, saddles, pedals, parts and repairs, and 
JLslPAlO i Cn»Dff/inco^ everything in the bicycle line are sold by us at half the usual 
prices charged by dealers aud repair men. Write for our big SUN DRY catalogue. 
nn jLf/vjr \AfAIT but write us a P ostal today. DO NOT THINK OF BUYING a 
LIU # rr/lff bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone until you know the new and 

wonderful offers we arc making. It only costs a postal to learii everything. Write it NOW. 

HEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. “J L” CHICAGO, ILL. 


ta replying to advertisements please mention GOOD HEALTH. 










ST. HELENA, 
CALIFORNIA 



SANITARIUM 


The largest 
and best 
equipped in¬ 
stitution 
west of the 
Rocky Moun¬ 
tains. affili¬ 
ated with and 
employing 
the Battle 
Creek S an i- 
tarium meth¬ 
ods of treat¬ 
ment. Beau¬ 
tiful scenery. 
Delightful 
winter cli¬ 
mate. 

A postal 
will bring 
large illus¬ 
trated book¬ 
let. 


CALIFORNIA SANITARIUM, 




Clie -Pmnspftama Jsamtartum 





An institute of physiological therapeutics, 
employing the well-known Battle Creek 
methods. Combines the best features of a 
first-class home with all the medical advan¬ 
tages of a modern hospital, and in addition 
has an unsurpassed collection of appliances, 
methods, and facilities for training sick 
people back to health and efficiency. 

Health by training is not palliative, but 
means reconstruction of the whole body.' 
This is what we set about to do for every 
one who visits us. For Booklet A, giving 
methods and detailed - information, rates, 
etc., address — 

Ipennspltmnia Sanitarium 

1029 ®iratO 3be„ • E>tiila6clpl)ia, 10a. 
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TAKE OFF YOUR CORSETS 



I 


F your health doesnot receive your attention now, it will demand 
it later. And really what is the use of wearing corsets and 
taking chances when you can fulfill all requirements and still 
— be perfectly safe without wearing them? 

_ What is the use of suffering the agonies of corset wearing 

when you can dispense with them and look and feel twice as well? 
That is exactly what you can do. It is exactly what you have always 
wanted to do. The 

GOOD HEALTH WAIST 

solves the problem. Xo more agonizing shortness of breath; no more 
tight lacing; no more penetrating broken stays when this perfect 
waist is adopted. 

long waist You will enjoy your shopping, your walk, your ride, your calls, 

your housework when you give up the bondage of the corset for the 
freedom of the Good Health waist. You will wear it around the house and find it comfortable to work 
in. You won't have to take it off the minute you get home. It’s as easy as an old wrapper and lar 
more becoming. 

The waist is washable and adjustable. You can make it larger or smaller by adjusting the shoulder 
straps and the oval elastic on either side. You can also regulate the length of the skirt with these 
adjustments. 

We carry three qualities, medium weight jean twilled material, a lighter weight Batiste for sum¬ 
mer, and a heavier weight Sateen. 

PRICES 


White or Drab Jean or Batiste 


Bust Measurement Prices 

.$1 25 

40-42 . 1 50 

44-iff. 1 75 


White or Drab Sateen 


Bust Measurement Prices 

30-38.$1 75 

40- 42. 2 00 

41- 40. 2 25 


Black Sateen 


Bust Measurement Prices 

30-38.$2 00 

40-42. 2 25 

40-40. 2 50 


CHILDREN'S WAISTS, (in White or Drab Batiste) Sizes 18-28.$ 50 

All other sizes can be supplied on short notice with waists made loorder. Twenty-five cents should 
be added to remittance. We carry the even numbered sizes only. 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING 

Take bust, hip and waist measures snugly over the undergarments. 
We have long and short waists. State which you want, The cuts 
show the difference. 

For (•hildren's Waists —Measure over clothing and deduct two 
inches: the size corresponds to the measurement at waist line. 

This is just what you have been looking Tor. We have pleased 
hundreds. Why can we not please you? Order to-day. 

(DRESS DEPARTMENT) 

Good Health Publishing Co. 

BATTLE CREEK. MICHIGAN 



SHORT WAIST 
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The Largest and Most Thoroughly Equipped of Sanitariums 


The Battle Creek Sanitarium management were the first to organize a thoroughly complete system of physiological 
therapeutics. Water-cures had existed belore,— eclectic institutions, mineral springs, and similar establishments,—but 
the Battle Creek institution was the fust to organize a system and metuod embodying all physiological agencies. 

The fire which consumed the main building of the institution Feb iH, 1002, gave opportunity for complete reorgani¬ 
zation and new equipment. The new structure Is absolutely lirep.ooF ; the mode of hi e-proof construction employed 
was, of all so-called tire-proof constructions, the only one that stood the test of the recent conflagration in Baltimore. 

One hundred and seventy-five 
rooms with private baths; six hy¬ 
draulic elevators; ‘electric lights ; 
and private telephone in each 
room. 

Spacious parlors on every floor, 
roof garden, dining-room and 
kitchen at the top. Beautiful out¬ 
look from every window. 

Accommodations for eight hun¬ 
dred guests. Staff of thirty doc¬ 
tors; three hundred and fifty 
nurses. 

Nearly forty years' experience 
in this institution has demonstrated 
that the great majority of chronic 
invalids .if all classes, including 
many considered incurable, can 
be (rained up to a state of health¬ 
ful vigor by a systematic regimen 
based upon scientific principles, 
combined with a thoroughgoing ap¬ 
plication of the res mrces of hydro¬ 
therapy. phototherapy, thermother¬ 
apy. massage. Swedish movements 
Swedish gymnastics, electrother¬ 
apy, and the open-air treatment, guided by the findings of bacteriological, chemical, microscopical, and other accurate 
methods of examination. 

Special ward for surgical cases with perfect appointments. 

Special depat trnents for diseases of the eye. ear. nose, and throat, and in charge of experienced specialists. 

For information concerning the facilities afforded, terms, etc., address. 

THE SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich. 



is a sturdy, cheerful, crowing baby, a joy to the mother and just enough of a care to give motherhood 
the responsibilities which that state demands of the normal woman. CjJ The feeding of the child , 
when it cannot be nursed by the mother, has much to do with its present health and future welfare. 

Pure milk— Safe milk for infant feeding—can not be obtained from city dairies and only with diffi¬ 

-Highland Brand Evaporated Cream_ 


offers a safe milk for the child. It is obtained from fine cows, bred on model dairy farms; is tested up to our 
standard of quality, sterilized and evaporated to the consi tency of cream (reduced two and one-half times); 
hen placed in aseptic cans and again sterilized. It is the simplest , most complete and most acceptable 
Substitute food for infants. Give the baby a chance to be Nature’s Child. Trial quantity free on request 

HELVETIA MILK CONDENSING CO., Highland, III. 






































